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Our Work at Suffolk 


New Work 


S plans were promoted and shaped for 

a change of program at the Suffolk 

School, I’m sure there arose in the minds 
of many the question of its feasibility. 

The fall term brought to our school an 
entirely new program, we say, but is the 
molding of character, building of citizens 
and serving humanity in general a new 
program? : 

To me we have made a more definite 
step to awaken within our group a greater 
interest in the welfare of these young chil- 
dren who are our future leaders. It is in- 
deed gratifying to note the slow but sure 
stimulation of desirable traits of character 
in children who would most likely be de- 
ficient along most lines if it were not for 
the splendid opportunity afforded in Jor- 
dan’s Kindergarten. 

Working conditions for our mothers 
make it impossible for them to give their 
children the much needed guidance. 

In addition to the Kindergarten, Miss 
Whack has created a great deal of interest 
in the older children through her club 
activities. 

We are submissive and appreciative to 
those far-sighted Universalists who saw 
and after seeing made it possible for their 
workers at Suffolk to put into operation a 
constructive program through which a 
greater and more efficient service can be 
rendered. 

Annie B. Willis. 


Report of the Committee on the 
Suffolk School 


Progress has been made in completing 
the transfer of activities in the Suffolk 
£chool from that of class-room teaching to 
that of a social work program. The present 
program of activities includes three types 
of service. 


1. A mother and child health clinic. 


This is conducted in co-operation with 
the city and state health department. 
The city Negro nurse, Mrs. Davis, a 
graduate of the Suffolk School, super- 
vises the work, and doctors assigned by 
the health department carry on the 
medical aspects of the project. Rooms 
at our school building are used once a 
week for this purpose. A community 
committee made up of parents and chil- 
dren in the Suffolk School has provided 
part of the equipment necessary for 
housing this project. All medical ap- 
paratus and equipment is provided by 
the health department. This work is 
growing and Nurse Davis is very en- 
thusiastie about the enlarged facilities 
which our school offers her for this im- 
portant service. 


2. A day kindergarten. 


When the Suffolk School operated 
upon a class-room basis, there was a 
number of small children who came to 
the school and for whom there was no 


definite program. These were taken 
care of in various ways. With .the 
transferring of the grade-school children 
to the public schools, the need for ser- 
vice for these kindergarten children still 
existed, and Mrs. Annie B. Willis has 
taken this as her particular part of the 
new school’s program. Rooms have 
been remodeled and special equipment 
adapted for kindergarten use has been 
installed. 


83. Social service projects and club work. 


Miss Ethel Whack, who was a teacher 
in the school, has taken over the section 
of work which is to develop club activi- 
ties with boys and girls and other social 
service projects. Her beginning in this 
field is very promising and the type of 
work which she is establishing is not 
cuplicated by other activities in the city. 


The following paragraphs from a letter 
from Mrs. Gustav Ulrich, written after a 
visit to Suffolk, indicate her impression of 
our new program there. 


“The Jordan School presents such an 
entirely different appearance today from 
what it did when we were there in June. 
I cannot express how delighted I was to 
go upstairs and to be greeted with the 
attractive light-green walls, ivory ceiling, 
light tan trim on windows, doors and 
the table out in the hallway. The win- 
dows sparkled with cleanliness and Mrs. 
Willis said they had some yellow material 
to make curtains and will trim them with 
green. The girls in Miss Whack’s Doll 
Hour will make the curtains. In the one 
room for the smaller children there were 
three red tables and eighteen red chairs. 

“There were thirty-nine children, 
three, four and five years of age. Mrs. 
Willis and Miss Whack had mounted 
many pictures on colored paper and had 
them put up all around the rooms for the 
children to see, and at low enough levels 
for kindergarten use. The room was so 
attractive that it took my breath away. 
Nurse Davis was there to see that the 
children were all in physical condition, 
and gave them a short health talk. 


(Continued on page 1130) 
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Dr. Robert Cummins is General Super- 
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versalist church in Buffalo, N. Y. 


Rosalie West is the wife of a missionary 
in India. 


Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, a Universalist 
minister, whose latest pastorate was in the 
Universalist National Memorial Church in 
Washington, is now living in Arlington, 
Mass. 

Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of the 
Unitarian church in Milton, Mass. | 
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Ten-Year and Four-Year Programs Examined 


N the sessions of the general convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church at Kansas City 
there was a discussion of a ten-year program for 

the church, which is highly suggestive to all other 
church people and especially to Universalists who last 
year adopted a four-year program of their own. 

The program of the Episcopalians was not 
launched at Kansas City. It was started sometime 
ago. It has been carried on under the auspices of a 
commission which requested that it be not continued 
but that the work be entrusted to the presiding bishop. 
The Universalist program is called a Forward Together 
Program—the Episcopal program simply a Forward 
Movement. 

The vision and courage of Doctor Cummins at 
Washington in presenting such a program aroused 
great enthusiasm. He now publishes a statement 
(see this issue of the Leader) in which he gives an ac- 
count of what has been done in one year. He did not 
deal specifically with difficulties and obstacles, but 
they have been many. Always in such a program there 
is a period when initial enthusiasm has evaporated 
and one becomes conscious of hard sledding and no- 
body as yet has his second wind. Universalists have 
reached that stage now. We are not stopping, but 
we are plodding, and the General Superintendent and 
his colleagues are now taking hold of the less dramatic 
but highly essential parts of the program, through 
which alone real success can come. At this stage, it 
may cheer us to examine this Episcopal movement, so 
like our own, and see what these wise and consecrated 
people discover both in the world situation and the 
parish situation that may be of help to us. We think 
that in some of the speakers we hear the voice of our 
own General Superintendent addressing Universalists. 

Very definitely it was a new “outward-looking 
forward movement.” It aroused interest and en- 
thusiasm because it was centered upon the needs of 
the world and upon local needs only because there is no 
hope of strong help from weaklings. 

Not only was it outward looking, it was upward 
looking. Doctor Tucker said to the Episcopalians: 
“The nineteenth century forgot God, or rather the 
people of that century neglected God. . . . Even our 
missionary work assumed the quality of a man-made 
enterprise. Too often the chief emphasis was on 
dollars and cents. . . . Only as our swords are bathed 
in heaven can they succeed in accomplishing God’s 
purpose.” 

. “The certainty upon certainty upon which all de- 
pends,” said Doctor Cummins in his Russell lecture, 
“is a conviction about man himself; and this depends, 


_ 


in turn, on the truth of the Christian faita in God. 
Freedom and tolerance and human dignity and oppor- 
tunity cannot be preserved on merely humanitarian 


* assumptions. Humanitarian assumptions are the crea- 


tion of Christianity, and apart from its dynamic faith 
they fail.” 

The wise, experienced man who heads the Epis- 
copal Church turned the minds of the bishops, the 
deputies, the Women’s Auxiliary, in mass meeting as- 
sembled, to the crucial point in any forward movement 
—the thing that Doctor Cummins, Doctor Ratcliff, 
and Fred B. Perkins, chairman of our four-year pro- 
gram committee, have been saying to us—‘‘to a con- 
certed effort in every parish to reach every member 
who has become indifferent.’’ The local parish, he 
declared, is the pivot on which the whole thing turns. 
Though conventions resolve and declare and delegates 
shout approval, unless the thing gets down to John 
Doe at Brewton Corners and gives him new faith and 
courage, it is as sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal. 
Doctor Tucker made it very concrete. 

“Only one-third of our church people are regular 
givers to their church. If not regular givers I doubt 
if the other two-thirds are regular workers or regular 
worshipers. They are like a gallon of water added toa 
cup of coffee. It makes an insipid drink. So does 
the addition of a lot of indifferent church members 
dilute and make unpalatable the work of any parish.” 

Dr. F. C. Leining, our New York superintendent, 
reaching for the concrete, practical solution, now sends 
into every local church in his area a dynamic call for a 
ten percent advance on all lines. It is something that 
we can get hold of. It does not hide the stars, but it 
gets our feet on to the solid ground. 

“Tf God is to use us,” said Bishop Tucker, “we 
must do our evangelistic work with the people near 
us? 

Doctor Cummins has been hammering away at 
what Bishop Tucker calls parochialism. Some of us 
have been offended. But let us ask ourselves humbly 
if here we do not face the fatal weakness in the church 
today. Note how kindly, but how frankly, Bishop 
Tucker discusses it: 


What proportion of activities in America are 
Christian? Few. In every parish there should be an 
effort for religious education. Yet that will not solve the 
problem. Many parishes will take care of their own 
people, but will do nothing for people outside, even if 
they are near by. Such a parish is a hindrance to 
Christianity. I wish there could be put up over every 
church door the words: ‘‘Whosoever saveth his own soul 
shall lose it, and whosoever loseth his soul for My sake 
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the same shall save it.” But a parish program is 
not enough. We must have a diocesan program. All 
the bishops feel their present diocesan programs are in- 
adequate. These must be amended by regeneration— 
or whatever “‘re”’ you would say. That is the first requi- 
site for advance. 

Yet diocesan parochialism is as fatal as parochialism 
in a parish. It is really worse because the group is * 
bigger. The greatest danger to religion is selfishness. 
I don’t suppose there is such a word, but at any rate 
diocesanism is even worse than parochialism and paro- 
chialism is one of the greatest curses of our church. Un- 
til we can get the people of the church to be more in- 
terested in the work done outside America than in work 
done at home we have no right to call America Christian. 


No, we Universalists must not get the notion that 
our problems are unique. They are the problems to 
which great leaders in all churches, the far-sighted 
statesmen of our organizations, are addressing them- 
selves. 

The presiding bishop of the Episcopal Church 
made it plain that he was not looking for miracles. 
He said, “‘We shall begin work for common objectives 
in every parish. Then for the next ten years keep 
up this work.” 

His whole philosophy was in one illustration: 


The disciples of our Lord, being human, asked 
him, ‘‘Lord, wilt thou at this time restore the kingdom to 
Israel?’’ They expected Christ to use power. Our Lord, 
in his kindly way, told them that they would receive the 
kind of power they would need—the power of God, 
without which the establishment of God’s Kingdom is 
impossible. Yet it would not be some new kind of 
power. It would be manifested through their own ac- 
tivities. Christ wants us to go out today and witness to 
the power of God in our own lives. : 


There is not a man, woman or child in the Uni- 
versalist Church who does not need a baptism of faith 
as we go on in the second year of our Forward Together 
Program. If we seek and really find Divine Help, 
we shall have power for the work entrusted to us. 

* * 


GETTING READY FOR 1941 


ENTATIVE plans for the Murray Bicentennial 
include a pilgrimage to Murray Grove early in 
September, 1941, with exercises dealing with 

“John Murray, the Man,” and a pilgrimage to Glouces- 
ter after the convention sessions with discussions of 
“Universalism, Past, Present and Future.” 

Ministers are urged to celebrate the birth of this 
great man and to preach on one Sunday in September, 
in October, in November and in December, 1941, on 
“The Spiritual Adventures of John Murray,’ (a) 
“From Fear to Confidence,” (6) “From Orthodoxy to 
Liberalism,” (c) “From Partialism to Universalism,” 
and (d) “The Future of Universalism.” 

On the actual date of the birth, December 10, it is 
expected that there will be an extensive series of re- 
gional meetings, broadcasts, banquets and rallies 
throughout the country with which to bring the cele- 
bration to a close. Dr. Clarence R. Skinner, Dr. 
John M. Ratcliff, Dr. G. H. Leining, Mrs. Ezra B. 
Wood, the Rev. William E. Gardner and the Rev. 
Stanley Manning are a committee of the General Con- 
vention in special charge of the celebration. 

What Doctor Patterson of Roxbury used to call 
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“unction’’ will be found in all of these meetings if they’ 
are to be true to the memory of Murray. He was the. 
oratorical type. The spirit moved him. He spoke 
with tongues. This does not mean that he talked 
gibberish, but that he was fervent, eloquent, in com-- 
mand of the situation whenever he appeared in public, 
and successful in winning the people. We do not need 
to pull Ballou down in order to exalt Murray. Ballou 
appealed to the reason of men. He argued logically. 
The emotion that he stirred was the emotion of those: 
who had brains enough to see what he was driving at 
and the matchless way in which he was doing it. 

The colorful figure of John Murray spanned the: 
Atlantic Ocean. It was associated with transports of 
joy and blackest despair. It tossed away hatfuls of 
gold and followed the pillar of cloud by day and of fire 
by night wherever they might lead. 

Nothing in literature is much more dreary than 
the letters of John Murray. Nothing is more inter- 
esting than the story of his pilgrimage. 


* * 


BOMBED CHURCHES 


HE Bishop of London, Dr. Fisher, reports that be-- 
tween 450 and 500 church buildings have been 
damaged in his diocese as a result of enemy air 

attack. Thirty-two of these have been almost com-: 
pletely destroyed. 

In Coventry three famous churches have been 
badly hurt, one of them being old St. Michael’s 
Cathedral, which experts pronounced one of the finest. 
examples of the perpendicular style of architecture in 
England. 

In Liverpool, England’s newest cathedral has been 
badly damaged. 

The Dutch church in Austin Friars, London, which 
was reduced to a heap of rubble, dated from 1250 and 
escaped the Great Fire of London. It had a larger 
floor place than any church except St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
King Edward the Sixth gave the church ‘‘to the Dutch 
nation in London,” refugees from the Netherlands. 
The Dutch community in London held services in the 
erypt of a Dutch bank near by and then marched to the 
site of the church and planted the Dutch flag on the 
ruins. 

The Bishop of London in his report to the dioc- 
esan conference said: 


I count it a high privilege to have my place in this 
great city in its hour of travail and of glory. That 
travail and glory we share with all other citizens of this 
country. . . . After nearly two months of continuous 
attack from the air, some of it aimed against legitimate 
targets, some of it directed with great success against 
churches, hospitals, and the dwelling houses of the poor, 
some of it simply indiscriminate—London bears its scars 
—there has been grievous loss of civilian lives, much suf- 
fering and distress; but it has only served to strengthen 
the resolve and purpose of our people and to make mani- 
fest in deeply moving ways their inexhaustible courage 

-and comradeship. 


Facing the growing demand for reprisals against 
German civilians, the Archbishop of Canterbury spoke 
out strongly against such warfare. Himself a refugee, 
for Lambeth Palace has been rendered unfit for occu- 
pancy, he said that reprisals would simply drag down — 
the level of Britain’s cause and that, whatever the 
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provocation, Britain must refuse to compete with 
Germany in such methods. 
* * 


AN AIRMAN’S LETTER TO HIS MOTHER 


N all the long history of The London Times, that 
newspaper never has published a letter which has 
made such an impression and brought such a 

response as ‘‘An Airman’s Letter to His Mother.” 

In appropriate and beautiful form, this letter 
now appears—a booklet* from the house of Dutton— 
ready to be mailed out as a Christmas gift. 

This letter becomes one of the immortal bits of 
literature. It goes instantly into what Doctor Chad- 
wick calls “The Bible of the Heart.’’ In it we have 
the noblest revelation of the idealism of youth joined 
to the maturity which came to a young man who was 
brought face to face with some of the most momentous 
events of all time. Can one find a nobler example 
of religious faith or one more free from the creedal 
statements in which such faith almost always is put? 


*An Airman’s Letter to His Mother. By “Your loving son.” 
E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc.: New York. Price 50 cents. 
* Ox 


HE DID SOMETHING 
E know a young Lutheran minister who was 
deeply stirred by the plight of a competent 
young doctor who had fled from Austria just 


as Hitlercamein. Hehad had remarkable professional 


experience and he secured a job in a New Jersey hos- 
pital, until the legislature passed a law forbidding the 
service of aliens in any state positions. Though a 
Jew, he was a Lutheran. The young minister bustled 
about, borrowed $100 here, $200 there, until he raised 
the $500 necessary to equip an office and start the 
young doctor and his wife off on what is likely to be a 
successful career in a country town. 

The young minister probably has done his share 
of deploring the situation of the world. We all have. 
Have we all done some one concrete act to help? If 
we had there would not be such a mass of misery. 

* * 


“AND THAT’S THE WORLD TODAY”’ 


ACH evening the Columbia Broadcasting System 
brings us news “of the economic, diplomatic 
and military battlefronts’ direct from the 

capitals of warring Europe. After the American corre- 
spondents from London, Berlin, Rome, and Athens 
have told us their stories of murder and intrigue, the 
announcer closes the program with the words, ‘And 
that’s the world today.” Often we detect sadness 
verging on despair in his voice. Certainly there are 
sadness and near despair in the hearts of millions as 
they listen to the raucous noises of the warring world 
today. Bombings of women and children, assassina- 
tions of rival political leaders, revolts of starving 
people, coercion and treachery in high places—‘“‘and 
that’s the world today.” 

If this were all of the world today we ought all to 
commit mass suicide and leave the good earth to the 
beasts that know not the ways of conscious and cun- 
ning brutality. But it is not all. Somewhere in 
England a clergyman writes to an American colleague 
telling of the magnificent courage and unselfishness of 
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his people. All over England men and women have 
given up their children and sent them to far lands, 
while they carry on in constant danger, fighting a gal- 
lant battle for their homes and their democratic way 
of life. “And that’s the world today.” 

In the Low Countries and in Scandinavia, un- 
heralded and unsung, often in secret, men and women 
share their scanty food supplies with those who are 
starving. In continental Europe men and women of 
sacrificial spirit and good will labor unceasingly to 
alleviate the sufferings of their fellowmen. Deeds of 
daring and generosity and unselfishness are performed 
daily. And men of courage work ceaselessly and with 
great daring to capture and confine the military mon- 
ster which has enslaved their countrymen. And in 
spite of secret police and their terrorism, hands reach 
out across borders to help their fellowmen. And that 
ts the world today. 

In America thousands of men and women give 
time and energy and money to help the suffering vic- 
tims of war. Hundreds of thousands give their mite 
to the Red Cross and community chests. Millions of 
unknown and obscure folk go along their way paying 
their bills and making their daily contributions of 
happiness and security to families and friends and 
neighbors in trouble. No newsman notes these mani- 
festations of good will and sacrifice. No newspaper 
could contain them all for even a single day. But 
they, too, go to make up the world today. 

Everywhere all over the world there are men and 
women of good will and sacrificial spirit whose very 
lives bless the earth by their presence. They are those 
in whose hearts still rings the angel song first heard 
on Judean hills centuries ago, “Glory to God in the 
highest; and on earth peace among men of good will.” 
There were millions of such people in the world that 
was yesterday. On their labors and out of their lives 
came everything that we hold dear today. Their 
kind has not disappeared from the earth. Millions of 
men and women of good will are also, thank God, the 
saving part of the world today. And when today’s 
news “on the economic, diplomatic, and military 
battlefronts” has all shrunk into the dusty archives of 
history, men and women of good will will be the world 
tomorrow. 

Beno Le 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 
The people who are demanding immediate peace 
in the ranks of labor do not know the situation. Slow 
approaches toward peace by leaders of sense and good 
will are all that can be expected for five years. 


The annual meeting of the Federal Council in 
Atlantic City, December 10, was made significant by 
the reception of the Protestant Episcopal Church as 
a full-fledged member. 


Writing of prayer, General Armstrong of Hampton 
Institute said: “My own prayer has been most weak, 
wavering, inconstant; yet it has been the best thing I 
have ever done.” 


We are strong for “appeasement’’ unless we are 
dealing with rattlesnakes. 
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Forward Together Program 


Robert Cummins 


HE first year of our four-year program has just 
ended, and there has been genuine progress on all 
fronts. As the stories of what has been happen- 

ing appear throughout this winter in successive issues 
of the Leader, the record of achievement will become 
increasingly apparent. We are keeping to our sched- 
ule. This last statement requires emphasis because 
it has been both questioned and ridiculed. We must 
realize that while the four objectives of this program 
were adopted by the Convention in four brief hours, 
the Convention had in mind even then that it would 
take four years to realize the goals to which we had set 
ourselves. Pressure has been put upon us from a 
number of quarters, urging us to strike out in forceful 
fashion and thus to show dramatic results, but, taking 
seriously the lessons of history, we have tried to keep 
our feet on the ground. A growing interest and sus- 
tained achievement are far more to be desired than a 
flash in the pan which only emphasizes the darkness 
once it has died out. And, too, a body of 65,000 
people—especially people of our tradition—is not an 
easy body to move rapidly. It must be apparent that 
a conductor should stay with his train; and he can 
scarcely be held responsible for delays due to wash- 
outs or excess baggage. 

Obviously, we must deal with two types of people. 
There are those—not many, but some—to whom 
“Forward Together” constitutes a form of heresy. 
They are a ‘free’? people who are almost brutally 
free with their adverse criticism. We have asked for 
their prayers, but they say a lot of things besides their 
prayers. In the main, however, we have a people 
eager to forge ahead—to forge ahead together, ready to 
make any change which appears to be for the better, 
willing to trust the leadership they have chosen, and 
sacrificially responsive to their Church’s need. To the 
former we shall listen with sympathy and with the 
hope of profiting by our mistakes, but surely it is clear 
to all that we shall make our advances upon the shoul- 
ders of the latter. Above all things, we shall need the 
intelligent interest of an aroused, enlightened and 
united people. 

It was the first order of the Convention that we 
should set up commissions for the purpose of evaluat- 
ing each unit of our work receiving financial aid from 
the General Convention. Tais has made necessary 
the appointment of, the sending of instructions to, and 
being in constant correspondence with, the personnel 
comprising over twenty commissions. 'The task of 
actually executing such an order, through the medium 
of our present limited staff and resources, has been a 
monumental one; but most of the work is now (or soon 
will be) completed. In almost all cases sufficient data 
has been assembled to indicate to the committee the 
policy likely to be adopted. And in addition to these 
many surveys required by reason of the Convention’s 
action, we have been able to assist with similar work 
at nine other points. 

Under the same first objective we have been in- 
structed to explore the possibilities of establishing new 
churches. Suggestions of over thirty sites have been 
received and, of these, nineteen have been investi- 


gated. Results, at so early a stage in our program, are 
encouraging. Regular services are being held at 
Santa Ana, California; Pensacola, Florida; West Ches- 
terfield, New Hampshire; and Needham, Massa- 
chusetts. Benner’s efforts at Santa Ana include also 
efforts at three additional points. The Unitarian 
church at Pomona, California, is now a united Uni- 
tarian-Universalist church and its minister has been 
received into our fellowship. The Unitarian church 
at Erie, Pennsylvania, has also made application for 
admission to our fellowship. Our Pasadena church 
is making preparations to institute a mission at Glen- 
dale, California, and possibilities in the beach cities 
along the southern California coast are being can- 
vassed. Two lay groups have been gathered in Kan- 
sas, and we are now giving careful consideration to 
possibilities of centering efforts at Union, New Jersey, 
on Long Island, or in Westchester County, New York, 
and in northern Florida. 

It is inevitable, I suspect, that pressure should be 
brought upon us by individuals whose interests are 
more or less localized. They both want and expect 
the General Convention to “‘come in and start things.” 
Our answer, it seems to me, should be conditioned by 
the circumstances. In localities where there are 
strong State Conventions and adequate personnel, I 
feel the initiative should be taken locally. Massa- 
chusetts has taken the initiative with Needham. New 
Hampshire has taken the initiative with West Ches- 
terfield. Our California ministers are pushing things 
there. In most instances, however, we shall have to 
take the initiative. This will be a strenuous task. 
New churches, as you well know, cannot be ordered 
from a Montgomery and Ward catalogue. But the 
point is: we are making progress. Since the Floral 
Park, New York, church was formed twelve years ago, 
there have been few new movements, and what has 
already been achieved during this first year is encour- 
aging news. Here again we are ahead of schedule, for, 
referring to my Washington report (pp. 7, 8), I said 
we proposed to “‘look around”’ the first year, move up 
into discussion groups and preaching missions the 
second year, and possibly try, at two or three points, 
to send in field workers and ministers during the third 
year. The schedule is defined in that report and we 
are keeping to it—in some instances well ahead of it. 

One of the more encouraging developments in 
new fields is that of work on the college campus. In 
our survey of four possible fields, it was discovered 
that there are over 100 Universalist students enrolled 
at the University of Maine. Because of this fact, 
plus the fact that our local church at Orono and its 
minister are both interested and qualified to assist, we 
have instituted our first experiment in, the student 
field at this point. Others should follow in due course. 
It has also been discovered that we have between 
thirty and forty of our churches located in or approxi- 
mate to student centers, and it is hoped that in time 
we may be successful in organizing those churches and 
their ministers behind a united program. 

As for the second objective, general field work, 
this was actually inaugurated within sixty days fol- 
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lowing the cloze of the 1939 Convention, and Miss 
Yates has given yeoman service. Much has been 
learned from the experiment thus far. Her resigna- 
tion (effective January 1) was accepted with regret, 
and the Rev. Edna Pearl Bruner, for ten years the 
succecsful pastor of our church at Waterloo, Iowa, was 
named as her successor. Miss Bruner came to our 
staff on November 1. This year our field service will 
be enlarged at least by the appointment of five addi- 
tional part-time workers now residing at various 
points over the country, and who will serve regionally 
under the direction of the full-time worker. This 
arrangement, as you will readily appreciate, cuts down 
oa the necessity of repeated long trips from Boston 
as well as making possible additional field service toa 
larger number of local churches. 

The work of co-ordinating and integrating our 
entire denominational program is progressing both 
rapidly and sanely under the Committee on Reor- 
ganization. 

Space in the headquarters building has been 
properly allocated: representatives of our several 
auxiliaries now serve as vice-presidents of the General 
Convention board and are present at its sessions. 
Dr. Charles Clare Blauvelt, minister of our church at 
Pasadena, California, has been appointed General 
Convention representative for the Pacific Coast area 
(including Denver). The Association of Universalist 
Women is making a tremendous contribution under 
our third objective in their efforts to unify all our 
women. 

To be sure, a completely integrated Church is as 
yet remote, but the mood of our people in this con- 
nection today is so far advanced from what it was that 
there is no comparison. The danger lies in our mov- 
ing too deliberately. We have a superabundance of 
dismembered and truncated bodies and by reason of 
. this fact we are frequently prevented from functioning 
asa healthy organism. Our people generally are aware 
of the situation and wish it to be corrected. In my 
1939 Report to the Convention (pp. 138, 14) is this 
statement: 

“There should never be any disguising of the fact 
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that the General Convention is not co-ordinate with 
its several auxiliary bodies. The General Convention 
is the Universalist Church in organized form, function- 
ing through these various organs. . . . The General 
Convention should long ago have taken this problem 
in hand, for upon its doorstep—and its doorstep alone 
—the responsibility rests. You wouldn’t expect ,a 
local church, a State Convention, or a denominational . 
auxiliary to take the lead in a movement to integrate. 
The General Convention is the one organization even 
partially qualified to undertake the task. I say ‘even 
partially qualified’ because what is envisioned is some- 
thing much more vita] than anything we now have. 
All of us—and this goes for the Trustees of the General 
Convention as well—must understand this.. There 
can be no qualifications—no holding back.” 

This, so it seems to me, is what should be done 
and is what the people themselves want. 

The final of our four objectives is the raising of 
sufficient funds—on the basis of sharing (by individ- 
uals, local churches, State Conventions, denomina- 
tional auxiliaries, and the General Convention itself)— 
as will make possible the realization of the first three 
objectives. We said that over a period of four years 
we would raise $50,000; and, working at the task for 
only seven out of the past twelve months, we have 
received, in the way of voluntary support, not only 
the allotted $12,500 for the first year, but $16,000,. 
which places us $3,500 ahead of schedule. 

We shall keep our promise; of this I am confident. 
The well-being of our Church cannot, of course, rise 
above the spiritual well-being of its people, and a 
fairly accurate barometer of their spiritual well-being 
is their readiness to sacrifice for their ideals. The re- 
sponse thus far leaves me happy but unsatisfied. 
Five thousand of the $16,000 already pledged comes to 
us from the Illinois Convention. Our constituency is 
made up of at least 65,000 avowed Universalists. If 
our state of health were such as it is capable of be- 
coming, we should have $65,000 ready to put to work 
rather than $16,000. A dollar a year from 65,000 of 
our people would be infinitely better than $1,000 a 
year from sixty-five individuals. 


Jesus and Our Christmas 
Bruce Swift 


AVING recovered a part of the insight the early 
Christians had into the spirit and purpose of 

Jesus, not a few persons in our day have come 

to speak of Christianity as ‘‘a way of life.’ More 
specifically, of course, it is Jesus’ way of life. That 
was a way of life exemplified in the circumstances and 
under the conditions that prevailed in Palestine in the 
first century of our era. That was not a way that 
we can copy very well in our day, nor did Jesus expect 
the people of succeeding generations to copy it. To 
attempt to do that would do violence to what he had 
in mind and to his purpose for mankind. The times 
have changed, moreover, and with the changing times 
the conditions and circumstances of life also have 

changed. 

More than that, it was not the specific things that 
Jesus did that made his life “the way’”’ for men; it was 


the spirit of his doing—the spirit in which he did all 
things. He did not set his life in first century Pales- 
tine before men as a pattern after which they were to 
cut precisely the fabric of their lives in other ages. 
Rather, he showed by his living a spirit that could be 
at once both an inspiration and a guide to men under 
all conditions and in all circumstances. At least, it 
would be such an inspiration and guide to those per- 
sons who willed to live with other than personal ends 
in view and from other than selfish motives. 

This recovery of part of the insight of the early 
Christians is nothing original with us who live in this 
twentieth century. That insight has been recovered 
from time to time by men and women down through 
the centuries. Just past the middle of the last century 
John Greenleaf. Whittier expressed the idea in this 
way: 
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O Lord and Master of us all, 
Whate’er our name or sign; 

We own thy sway, we hear thy call, 
We test our lives by thine. 


The weakness of the discipleship of many of us 
manifests itself in the manner in which we pick and 
choose the aspects and phases of our lives which we 
test by his. Not in all points do we test our spirit by 
his spirit. Yet, our commitment to him and his way 
of life has been wholly voluntary on our part. We 
have suffered no sort of coercion. No form of compul- 
sion has moved us to acknowledge his mastership. 
We made this commitment by reason of motives 
which operate wholly within ourselves. This commit- 
ment and this testing is full or partial, free or re- 
strained, according to the nature and the strength of 
the motives from which we made it. 

What is more natural, under the circumstances, 
than that some of us, from time to time, should have 
wondered about the Christlikeness of some of our ways 
of doing things. Strange indeed would it have been 
had thoughtful folk never wondered how well some 
accepted lines of conduct correspond with the spirit 
that was in him. Not a few Christian customs, one 
must admit, give rise to such questioning on the part 
of the thoughtful, they are sc plainly at variance with 
his spirit. 

To wonder a little about such matters is to arrive 
full soon at the point where one wonders about our 
Christmas. How well does our observance thereof 
correspond with the spirit that was in Jesus? Do all 
our Christmas customs fit well into the folds of his 
“way of life’ and reflect his spirit? Are they of such a 
nature that he would commend them? Weshould like 
to know more than that. Some of us wonder if Jesus 
would enjoy our Christmas. 

We reflect that after all our Christmas is the cele- 
bration of his birthday, or, as we would better say, 
since the date of his birth is unknown, his nativity. 
Slowly through the centuries our Christmas customs 
have accumulated unto us. From a simple religious 
ceremony known as the Christ mass and celebrated in 
the churches of Christendom on the eve of his supposed 
birthday, these things have been devised, have changed 
and increased in number. Today, a great host of 
Christians, real as well as nominal, neglect completely 
the Christ mass. Protestant churches generally ig- 
nore what our Catholic brethren observe with great 
scruple. The fun and frolic of the time—that is Christ- 
mas to hosts of folk today. 

When one considers all that goes on in the home 
in preparation for Christmas and all that goes on in 
factory and store and shop, he wonders how Jesus 
would view it. Would the customary observance of 
our Christmas, the celebration of the nativity of ‘Our 
Lord and Master of us all,’’ commend itself to him? 

Is the manner and the matter of our Christmas of 
a sort that corresponds with the spirit of him whose 
advent it celebrates—all the baking and buying, the 
giving and receiving, the trees and trimmings, the 
lights and Santas, yea and all the rest? Do these 
things fit into the folds of his nature and temper, into 
the spirit that was in him? Of course, we hope that 
they do. Of course, we hope that he would approve 
and even enjoy our Christmas. Is this just wishful 
thinking on our part? Dare we think he. would ap- 
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prove for the reason that we wish he would? For- 
tunately, we do not have to be content with hoping. 
The Gospels give evidence. They bear a witness that 
makes it reasonable to suppose that Jesus would gen- 
erally approve our Christmas. 

For one thing, the art of the observance would 
appeal to the poet that was in him. 

He had the physical senses of the poet and the 
poet’s ability that goes along therewith to pass be- 
yond their witness te what lies beyond the form of 
things. He had the poet’s eye, and the poet’s ear, as 
well. He saw and heard what was commonplace and 
through that what was beyond its prose. He had the 
poet’s sense of the unity of all things in the natural 
order which begets insight and interpretative under- 
standing. He had ability to appreciate what lies be- 
yond the prose of things seen and heard. Kipling 
was like him in that he had seen “nothing upon the 
earth that was merely common.” 

Moreover, he manifested the affectionate tender- 
ness of the poet-soul toward all things human—toward 
all things fair and beautiful, lovable and gracious, kindly 
and wholesome and human in men and women and 
children. Deeply sensitive to all things in the human 
realm that show how hardly men can live by bread 
alone, he manifested the poet’s appreciation of the 
joy and sorrow, the hope and failure, the fun and 
tragedy of life. Knowing what was in man, he recog- 
nized the things that make men noble and stupid, in- 
telligent and absurd, and that make the lives of the 
well known, the little known and the unknown so 
strangely contradictory at times. He was touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities as poets are touched. 
In a word, Jesus moved toward men in appreciation 
and sympathy, and not only toward men but toward 
all that is human. The poet’s sense of oneness with 
his race was his. 

Consider, then, that Christmas is a sort of poetry. 
To be sure, the phases of our celebration when taken 
separately and apart from the whole are sufficiently 
prosaic. Words that stand apart from one another 
in the dictionary are prosaic, too. Taken together 
and in the arrangement the singer gives them they be- 
come poetry. So do these things of Christmas when 
gathered up in the spirit of the time. Then all ele- 
ments flow together into a harmony and song. More- 
over, our poetry of Christmas reflects the poetry 
Christmas is. Hymns and verses, carols and anthems, 
trees and trinkets and trimmings, lights and chimes 
and gifts and Santas and the happy faces of people 
old and young, large and small—these are elements of 
our Christmas. These are evidence of Christmas out- 
side the heart but there by reason of what is in the 
heart. All wrought of imagination and fellow feeling, 
they are part of the poetry of Christmas along with 
the star and shepherds and wise-men, Joseph and 
Mary and the babe. 

Because our Christmas is poetry and because of 
the poet that was in him, it does seem reasonable to 
suppose that Jesus would not only approve but enjoy 
it. The lights at evening and the chimes at dawn, the 
gifts and gladness and all the other elements, where- 
by a transformation of people takes place at Christmas- 
time, would move him as all things human moved him. 
Not a professor of sociology, nor a teacher of economics 
or systematic theology, Jesus was a revealer of the 
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dynamics of the religion of the spirit—and that is the 
poetry of the soul. 

If Jesus would enjoy our Christmas by reason of 
the poet that was in him, he would enjoy it also by 
reason of the sense of humor that was his. 

The sheer good fun of our Christmas would com- 
mend itself to him. Withal, he had a sense of humor, 
though men have been slow to recognize the fact. His 
was an illuminating wit. What an anomaly it would 
have been had this Master of men felt only the tragedy 
of life and never its comedy! A nature so subtle and 
yet so sensitive, so rich in imagination and emotion, 
so gifted with insight and understanding, could hardly 
have felt only the tragic aspects of life. One needs 
only an open eye as one turns the pages of the Gospels 
to note instances of his use of wit. Again and again, 
his humor flashes forth in his conversations and com- 
ments. Here it is deliberate and effective exaggera- 
tion; there it is delicate but telling irony. That so 
many persons miss this aspect of the mind of Jesus is 
sheer tragedy. Were they to read their Bibles as the 
famed Master of Balliol College, Oxford, said it should 
be read, “as any other book,” they would not have 
missed so much. Neither the Bible nor the Gospels 
are so humorless as so many persons think. Nor is 
religion the wholly solemn thing it has been made out 
to be. 

To be sure, Jesus did not indulge his humor or 
use his wit merely to be funny or to “‘get alaugh.’”’ He 
was not a humorist in the current sense of that term. 
He never used his wit to give passing pleasure, only. 
He used it to kindle light. He spoke always out of an 
inner seriousness, but he was not always solemn. Nor 
was he sad. Never did he take recourse to humor to 
amuse but always to surprise and illumine. 

This trait in the nature of Jesus makes him a 
human and appealing person. When we compare 
him with other teachers of religion of olden times, we 
see this to be the most shining quality of his mind and 
heart. It sets him head and shoulders above Confu- 
cius, Zoroaster, Gautama, Moses and Mohammed. 
All these took themselves with a deadly seriousness. 
That made them sad. While he was serious, Jesus was 
not sad. Nor did he regard religion as something to 
be wept over. It was a serious matter to him, of 
course, but not a sad affair. No humorless man was 
ever guest at the banquets the Gospels show Jesus to 
have attended. 

By reason of the great good fun our Christmas is 
and his own sense of humor to appreciate it, we may 
be sure that Jesus would approve and enjoy it. Inthe 
spirit in which he entered into the festivities of the 
wedding feast and the talk at the Pharisee’s table, he 
would enter into our Christmas. All the little incon- 
sistencies and incongruities of conduct that are so dis- 
tinetly human at Christmastime he would notice and 
appreciate. He would enjoy the fun of preparation and 
the wholesome spirit of kindliness. 

And because the whole spirit of the celebration 
is so much akin to the spirit that was in him, Jesus 
would approve and enjoy our Christmas, we may be 
sure. 

‘He wrought among men in the spirit of unlimited 
good will. He gave his best for their well-being, spend- 
ing himself in the service of all that belonged to their 
peace. He set the religion of self-giving in contrast 
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to that of favor-seeking. Not content merely to bea 
verbal exponent of the Kingdom way of life, he lived 
that way. Not concerned with the time or the manner 
of the coming of the Kingdom, he showed men by his 
life that quality of living by which the Kingdom comes 
on apace in the affairs of men. In all things he lived 
the “honest and friendly life.”’ For him, religion is 
an attitude toward life and men in the process of 
living into which men are brought not by requirement 
but by inspiration. Good will is a serious but a joy- 
begetting thing. So is the ‘“‘honest and friendly life,” 
withal. And three-fourths of this religion is conduct, 
as Arnold pointed out. 

The spirit of our Christmas reflects many ele- 
ments of the spirit that was in Jesus. Only those who 
have cast off old animosities, thrown aside old grudges 
and been redeemed from every sort of Ebenezer 
Scrooge-ness can enter into the Christmas spirit. 
Into those, only, who have been redeemed, forgiven 
old wrongs, righted old accounts, risen above old 
strifes and enmities and been baptized into kindliness 
can the spirit of Christmas enter. 

Because so much in the spirit of Christmas corre- 
sponds with the spirit of Jesus, one may be sure he 
would approve it and enter into its joy. He would be 
happy in the happiness that comes to mankind at this 
time. He would be glad in the gladness that lightens 
the burden of many hearts. He would rejoice in the 
spirit which once a year thus moves people so generally 
within Christendom toward the Kingdom of Heaven. 
What might the world be were all his people to come 
as near as that every day to the Kingdom of Heaven! 

One doubt arises. We are acutely and painfully 
aware of the evil that attends our Christmas shopping 
so generally put off until the last days. The Christmas 
rush, the “‘last days” jam in store and shop, the over- 
worked and weary shop-people, the lata closings in 
Christmas week—these are not entirely due to the 
thoughtlessness of pagans. This evil is increased by 
the thoughtlessness, the carelessness and the love- 
lessness of Christians toward those who serve them at 
the counter. Christian people, walking in Christ’s 
way of life, will do their shopping early, and thus 
stores and clerks will be lightened of the burdea of 
their presence and their demands amid the Christmas 
rush. That would be in keeping with the spirit of the 
Master and it would manifest the Christ-mass spirit 
of thoughtful good will. The Master would approve 
that, too. 


* * * 


FOR CHRISTMAS 1940 


To have faith in the dignity and worth of the individual man 
as an end in himself, to believe that it is better to be governed by 
persuasion than by coercion, to believe that fraternal good will is 
more worthy than a selfish and contentious spirit, to believe that 
in the long run all values are inseparable from the love of truth 
and the disinterested search for it, to believe that knowledge and 
the power it confers should be used to promote the welfare 
and happiness of all men rather than to serve the interests of 
those individuals and classes whom fortune and intelligence en- 
dow with temporary advantage—these are the values which are 
affirmed by the traditional democratic ideology. . . . They. are 
the values which, since the time of Buddha and Confucius, 
Solomon and Zoroaster, Plato and Aristotle, Socrates and Jesus, 
men have commonly employed to measure the advance or the 
decline of civilization, the values they have celebrated in the 
saints and sages.—Carl Becker in The Yale Review. 
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Jesus’ Birthday 


A Before-Christmas Story 
Rosalie West 


BNER HEARST knew he should have had more 
sense than to let it get under his skin. Here 
he was, in the choicest front pew, watching the 

Christmas pageant which he had done more tc boost 
than any other citizen of Middleford; with the prospect 
of Helen’s usual scrumptious Christmas dinner before 
him—the children home, and all. But Neil Benson’s 
lack of responsiveness somehow spoiled the whole pro- 
gram for him. 

Neil was the new chap from the office whom he had 
brought home with him out of the sheer goodness of his 
heart. The boy had nobody belonging to him, it 
appeared, short of an uncle in California, and might 
have put in a lonely day. 

He had led his young friend up the aisle, exuding 
a mellow glow of Christmas cheer that embraced all 
mankind. Hesaw Neil look about at the decorations, 
and his own enjoyment was twofold. And when they 
had seated themselves in the welcome warmth, with a 
churchful of happy faces around them and the be- 
decked platform in front, Hearst relaxed and beamed 
at his guest. 

“Pretty good, eh?’”” he whispered, his fat face 
aglow behind his big tortoise-shell-rimmed glasses. 
‘“‘Middleford’s a small place, but we can put on quite 
a decent show when we try.” 

He nodded towards the massed evergreen borders 
along the aisles; the wreaths on the walls, centered 
with glittering stars; the lifelike shepherd figures by 
the steps at the left of the pulpit, balanced by start- 
lingly natural wise men on camels at the right. The 
platform, arranged for the pageant, was edged simply, 
as was the pulpit desk, with a tracery of ferns and 
moss, and held only a rough wooden crib filled with 
straw, to represent the manger. He had sent his own 
team to bring this greenery from the woods, and had 
worked like a horse till late last night superintending 
its arrangement. That explained his wistful longing 
for Neil’s appreciation. 

“Very effective,” returned his companion, look- 
ing about him. But Abner thought the words sounded 
a bit forced. 

Neil was a big, handsome chap, with strength of 
character written large in his square jaw and in the 
deep, steady gaze of his brown eyes. He gave great 
promise at the office. He was dependable, teachable, 
yet keen as arazor. Thought his problems through, 
then marched ahead with full faith in his solutions. 

“He’s used to grand city churches,’ thought 
Abner. “I suppose all this seems childish to him.” 

The pageant was a huge success. The madonna 
was sweet and pure as an angel. The poor, blind and 
sick crept up the steps and murmured adoration as 
they knelt around the manger. Abner glanced at 
Neil. His own eyes were wet with tears; Abner was 
always profoundly touched by Christmas pageants. 
But Neil sat there like a stone, his jaw set hard, almost 
as though he disapproved. Queer guy, thought Abner. 

The pageant over, a young lady sat by a window 
and soliloquized with great pathos about the meaning 


of Christmas, clasping her hands about her knees and 
gazing out at (supposedly) falling snow. Everybody 
wept at this—everybody but Neil. Abner couldn’t 
really enjoy the soliloquy for wondering what was 
eating the chap, anyway. He actually looked bored. 

Then the gifts for the poor were brought up, and 
Abner thought, of course he won’t like this. But 
strangely enough, the young man came to life, dug 
enthusiastically into his pocket and laid a five-dollar 
bill on the collection plate. A darned queer cuss, and 
no mistake. 

“Well,’’ smiled Abner as they put on their coats, 
“pretty good, eh?” 

“Great stuff, this sharing Christmas cheer with 
the poor,’’ said Neil, earnestly. ‘But it’s a pity we 
do it only oncea year. Every week would be better.” 

They walked home through the snow. The air 
was clear and sparkling. Perfect Christmas weather. 

“A wide-awake little place, Middleford,’’ Neil re- 
marked. ‘Patriotic too, I suppose?” 

“Oh, rather! Right on the job when it comes to 
good citizenship.” 

“Celebrate Washington’s Birthday?” 

“You bet. The time will soon be here again. 
The weeks do fly. I usually help with the program, 
but celebrations have been a trifle stale lately; the 
ges old dry speeches, you know. Got any new 
ideas?” 


Neil considered. “Well, I may have. Do any 
decorating?” 

“Oh, a bit, with bunting and flags. The usual 
thing.”’ 


“A community with talent like that shown in to- 
day’s service should do wonders with Washington’s 
birthday,” murmured Neil. Abner glanced up at him 
quickly, but his eyes were studiously fixed upon the 
snow, and it was impossible to tell whether he was 
making fun or not. 

“Tell you what, I’ll come round a couple of weeks 
eo the twenty-second, and perhaps I’ll be able to 

e pee 

Abner thanked him absently, just wondering. 

But as time went on he forgot all about it. 
* * * 


On the evening of February the eighth, Abner was 
sitting by his fire chatting with the pastor, the Rev. 
John Brodie, when Neil Benson was shown in. He 
carried a small suitcase, and had a brisk, businesslike 
air. 

“About that Washington’s birthday celebration,” | 
he began. ; 

“Oh, yes, yes! You’ve brought some suggestions. 
John, Mr. Benson’s going to help us with plans for the 
twenty-second. Yes, yes, that’s fine. Mighty good 
of you to remember.” 

John Brodie liked this earnest young fellow, as did 
most of Middleford. He admired the independent 
way in which he made his decisions and chose his 
friends. No shilly-shallying, no wirepulling. 
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Neil smiled, set his jaw, and slowly opened the 
suitcase. 

“The life of George Washington was a very color- 
ful one,” he began, “and offers great possibilities in 
decoration. Here, for instance’’—he drew out a 
twisted piece of pale blue cardboard—“‘‘is the Delaware 
River. We can get yards and yards of this made, and 
have it winding all over the walls, with a continuous 
stream of these jolly little soldiers in cocked hats and 
bayonets marching above it right around the hall. 
Here’s a little model of Valley Forge that I’ve made; 
we can have it much larger—like the Wise Men and 
Shepherds at the Christmas service, you know—stand- 
ing in that alcove near the platform. For the stage 
itself, I thought we might have a hatchet-and-cherry- 
tree motif. Have this chain of hatchets draped over 
the edge of the platform and around the pulpit or 
whatever it is—see?—-with a life-size tree over at the 
left, and a real honest-to-goodness hatchet sticking in 
a block. I thought we might work up a nice little 
pageant about—er—telling the truth, and conserving 
our forests, don’t you know—it could be made most 
touching and inspiring. Something like the one you 
had at Christmas. Then right in the center have this 
figure of a mother and child—-since it’s a birthday, of 
course, you’ve got to have a mother and baby some- 
where, haven’t you?” 

Neil paused. He had placed his exhibits one by 
one on a little table before the fire, and stood gazing 
lovingly at them, straightening the little soldier’s 
bayonet, pulling out the wee hatchets till they stood 
out from the green leaves of the paper chains. 

‘We could send cut invitations in the form of 
hatchets—or cherries—or plain cards edged with 
Delaware Rivers in red, white and blue. Well! I’m 
waiting for the applause.” 

For the first time he turned to look at the two men. 

They were staring at the figures on the table. 


‘John Brodie’s forehead was puckered in a puzzled 


— 


frown. He was trying to think of something tactful 
to say, but no words would come. Abner Hearst’s 
face had said volumes already. His jaw had drapped 
and his eyes bulged when that absurd Delaware River 
came on. An angry flush had hailed the appearance 
of the hatchets. As Neil finished and stepped aside, 
he jumped to his feet, strode to the table, swept the 
little figures on to the floor, and stood facing the 
young man in a perfect passion of rage. 

“Are you crazy? Are you completely daft? Or 
is it merely a lack of—of good taste? Have you no 
more sense of the fitness of things than to come here 
with your claptrap collection of falderals and expect 
me to take you seriously? Hatchets! Cherry trees!! 
Mothers and babies!!! What under the sun... .” 
He stopped, sputtering and panting. “Sorry, didn’t 
mean to hurt your feelings, but I couldn’t help it. 
I’m not a profane man, but—see here—this is 
Washington’s birthday, you know, the Father of his 
country—our country. One of the greatest ideals 
we have. You can’t cheapen it like this with paste- 
board soldiers and rivers. We've got to have the 
thing dignified, and solemn, and—oh, well—what’s 
the use of talking if you’ve got no sense of values.” 

Neil’s face was flushed, too, but he looked past the 
gesticulating old man to the pastor and John Brodie 
noted with a start of surprise that the corners of his 
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mouth were twitching, and there was an unmistakable 
twinkle in his eye. ’ 

“So you don’t like my decorations.”’ 

“Tl be glad,” puffed Abner, mopping his brow, 
“Sf you'll take them all—further.” 

“But they’re exactly the sort of decorations you 
had at the Christmas service—cardboard shepherds 
and camels, tinsel stars, mangers, madonnas. And 
you gave sentimental verses and plays about babies 
and angels.” 

Abner snorted. ‘“‘Why, of course. That’s an en- 
tirely different thing. No comparison at all. Christ- 
mas—why, it’s always been done that way. These 
things all mean something. They’re symbols—very 
precious symbols. We couldn’t do without them.” 

“Oh! ‘What we’ve always done’ is the standard, 
isit? Isee. That’s the principle you work on at your 
office downtown, I suppose?” 

Neil stooped and, picking up his poor crumpled 
toys, began to repack the suitcase. Abner stood watch- 
ing, ruffling his gray hair, feeling that there was more 
behind this than met the eye. But the minister had 
leaned forward, and was gripping the arms of his 
chair, a great light upon his face. 

“Just exactly what, then’—Neil snapped the 
suitcase shut and faced them again—‘‘just what is it 
that you want to put across on Washington’s Birth- 
day?” 

“Why,” bellowed his host, “the great ideals that 
Washington stood for. His passion for liberty. His 
courage. His endurance. His wise foresight in the 
planning of a new nation’s development. Surely you 
must feel that the depth, the grandeur, of these ideals 
demand a different setting from this—er—darned 
tomfoolery. It’s absurd, childish, this parade of card- 
board toys—cherry trees!—’’ 

Abner’s voice trailed off into incoherence. He 
turned and sat down violently in his chair. The 
minister still sat leaning forward, his hands tense upon 
the chair arms, his eyes on Neil’s face. 

“But it’s all right for Jesus, of course.” The 
young man had dropped his air of amused detachment. 
With set jaw and flashing brown eyes he let them have 
it. “Tinsel stars, woolly lambs, humpy camels. One 
ean be cheap, with Jesus. On his birthday we can 
sit and sniff over old legends, cry over sugary senti- 
mentalities about babies and stables. George Wash- 
ington? Oh, no; it’s insulting to his memory to flutter 
hatchets on his birthday. It isn’t dignified. But 
Jesus—when it comes to his birthday it doesn’t matter 
about the grandeur of the ideals he stood for, the crash- 
ing power of his life that made men over, the incredible 
newness of his teaching that smashed through the 
hollowness around him. We think we’re honoring 
him with sickly songs about angels and madonnas. 
For centuries of Christmases we’ve wrapped ourselves 
in sugar-coated fripperies that bear no relation what- 
ever to the honoring of a Great Man’s birthday—to 
the real significance of his life. 

“Mr. Hearst, you’re the leading Christian worker 
in thistown. How would you express, in a sentence or 
two, as you did with Washington, the one great ideal, 
the supreme purpose, that blazed out from Jesus’ life?’’ 

Abner hesitated. ‘“‘Why—er—ah—well—I don’t 
know as I can say, right off the bat. Give me time.” 

“Well, even you will admit, I’m sure, that it 
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hadn’t much to do with camels and stars and sheep.” 
There was a long silence. Abner wasn’t angry 
now, but very much bewildered. He ventured one 
feeble, “But we’ve always done it that way, you 
know.” 
Then the minister leaped to his feet, strode to 
Neil and took both his hands in a tight grip. 


“T get you,man. I get you. It’s great. Simply 
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great. Say, I’d like to try it out—next Christmas. 
Dare I? Could I go through with it?” 

“Those words, Mr. Brodie—I can—I dare—are 
the ones above all others that we Christians of today 
need to shove up to the top of our vocabulary.” 

“Tl do it, by gum,” said Brodie, excitedly. “T’ll 
doit. Next Christmas. Will you help me?” 

“Will I?” grinned Neil Benson. “Wall I?” 


“The Christian Fellowship” 


A Review for the Christmastide 
Frederic W. Perkins 


HIS book* by the Abbot professor of Christian 
theology in the Andover Newton Theological 
School is one which liberal thinkers, among 

whom the author counts himself, may profitably 
“read, ponder and inwardly digest.” It is not always 
easy reading, especially for one whose theological 
thinking is not cast in traditional molds, and one’s 
intellectual digestive system should be in sound work- 
ing order. But a lover of serious thinking on a great 
theme and of catholicity of spirit will be richly fed. 

The purpose of the book is thus stated by the 
author: “The great challenge to the Christian fellow- 
ship is the idea of the ecumenical church. Earnest 
Christians throughout the world and in all branches of 
Christendom are praying and working that the prayer 
of Christ that they all be one may come true. The 
greatest obstacle in the way is the fact that three ap- 
proaches to Christianity seem irreconcilable. These are 
the literalistic, the liberal, and the sacramentarian. 
Honest Christians cannot become one by the forsaking 
of what they believe Christianity to be. They can 
come together only when they see so deeply into the 
nature of the Christian faith as to be inevitably united 
by it. This book is offered as an aid to that end.” 

The attitude made evident by such a statement 
arouses confidence and high expectation. Christian 
unity cannot be the manufactured product of clever 
ecclesiastical joiner work. It springs from commit- 
ment toa fundamental reality which, if it is controlling, 
creates a unity that no differences of thought or 
tradition or ceremony can break, that will indeed shape 
them to its own purpose. Theology, for instance, will 
be determined by it. ‘Christian theology is built on a 
common, continuous commitment to a special truth 
and power which came into the world through Jesus 
Christ.” 

What is that special truth and power that creates 
not only a Christian theology but a unifying Christian 
fellowship? The author rejects the authority of an 
infallible church or an infallible Bible or a final system 
of theology as the basis of unity, although recognizing 
with historical insight that those were honest but mis- 
taken attempts ‘“‘to transmit without error the faith 
once for all delivered to the saints,” to insist that 
“there is not only Christian faith but also the Christian 
faith.” The central faith, which alone can unify Chris- 
tians, the author believes, is faith in Love at the heart 


*The Christian Fellowship. By Nels F. S. Ferré, Ph. D. 
(Harper and Brothers. $2.00.) 


of the universe, the inmost essence of God, and in 
Jesus Christ as its supreme and dynamic revelation. 

“It seems an undeniable fact of history that 
through Jesus there came into full historical awareness 
the idea of Christian love, the love which seeketh not 
its own, which has its source and standard in God, the 
love which transcends the worth of its object, the love 
which centers its attention exclusively on the welfare 
of others, the love which creates fellowship because it 
is based not on need but on strength, the love which 
gives its life even for its enemies. It is our conviction 
that this kind of love is the determinative, distinctive 
motif of Christianity, that it constitutes its ultimate 
principle of explanation in the light of which all doc- 
trines are to be defined and by means of which they 
are most adequately understood. . . . Christianity is 
the kind of community which results from the experi- 
ence of this love. It is freedom and faithfulness in 
fellowship, centered in God, and first fully revealed as 
life and light in Jesus Christ.” 

This central faith in Love as the Supreme Reality 
is the Christian faith, and the significance of Jesus is 
primarily in his revelation of it. That is the basic 
datum, the something “given,” in Christian history. 
Men had been haunted by glimpses of the truth before, 
for God has never left Himself without witnesses, but 
not until Christ came did they dare to trust it as the 
power of God unto salvation. Alas! that many do 
not dare to trust it even now. 

In laying stress on the Christian faith as a divine 
revelation through Christ the author gives no credence 
to the false disjunction between ‘‘revelation’”’ and 
“reason’”’ that for so long vitiated religious thinking. 
They are the two aspects of the process of discovering 
religious truth that complement each other. A reve- 
lation is no revelation until the human reason judges it 
to be such. What it may not originate it can validate 
and approve. ‘‘Revealed religion can never be a 
direct contradiction of reasoned truth. Vital religion 
is, rather, the progressive synthesis of the ideal and 
the actual in both thought and deed.”” In that synthe- 
sis the Divine initiative, God’s search for man as well 
as man’s search for God, is the primary factor. As the 
revelation of that, approved by man’s reason after it 
happened, lies the supreme significance of Jesus and 
the source of his enduring influence. ‘“To sever the 
importance of Jesus from the deepest Reality in 
the universe is to be theologically inadequate. Let 
the different faiths interpret him differently in other 
respects, but this one thing is essential. . . . The God 
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who was this kind of love and who dealt with the world 
through it must at the last be victorious. The pictures 
of this victory differed, but the victory itself was 
certain.” 

The author’s keen theological insight is shown by 
his setting forth, in another passage, the issue suggested 
by that last statement, in words that to us Universal- 
ists have a familiar ring. ‘The point remains that 
either God is the Creator of this world, who knew 
what He was doing and who will, in His own way, ac- 
complish a completely good end, or else He is in some 
way limited. No matter what the nature of that 
limitation might be, .... the choice between a 
limited God and ultimately somehow a universal sal- 
vation stands. On this point every theologian must 
makeup hismind. There has been too much equivo- 
cation on or outright evasion of this problem for 
Christian theology to be interpretatively adequate. 

. God’s ultimate victory, the identification of 
God the Creator with God the Redeemer and with 
God the Conqueror of evil, is, of course, a bold venture 
of faith. . . . Yet we dare to think that the need of 
Christian theology is to live not by despair, but by 
hope; not by fear, but by faith.’ 

Tous of the liberal tradition the chapter on “Lib- 
eral Thought and the Religious Absolute” is of chal- 
lenging significance. The author recognizes that “‘lib- 
eralism as a fundamental attitude of life has been de- 
clared wanting’”’ because it has too largely lost a sense 
of commitment to the fundamental truth of the Chris- 
tian revelation of Divine love in the life of Jesus Christ. 
Yet he makes no reactionary plea for escape from 
whatever spiritual futility has come to characterize 
the liberal movement by going back to the irrational 
theology which the liberal spirit has destroyed. The 
basic Christian faith must ever submit to the clarifying 
process of free inquiry, and only those interpretations 
that satisfy it can be accepted by the liberal Christian. 
But the faith liberated rather than the right to liberate 
it must be the primary passion and the bond of fellow- 
ship. Only so can liberalism ensure any permanent 
religious advance. As the author puts it: “The funda- 
mentalism of evangelical faith must ever need lib- 
eralism. . . . Since there is much fundamentalism that 
is destructively illiberal and much liberalism that fails 
to be fundamental, we must necessarily combine the 
two. We must be both religiously evangelical and in- 
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tellectually liberal.’’ (In using the word “‘evangelical”, 
the author is not describing a system of theology. To 
him the word seems to express a sense of commitment 
to the “message” of Christ’s faith in the love of God.) 

The author has a sympathetic word for the 
“Utrecht formula” as the basis for the ecumenical 
church, viz., acceptance of ‘Jesus as God and Savior,” 
that leaves much to be desired. ‘“Religiously we can 
unreservedly accept Jesus as God and Savior if with 
that 1s meant (italics are mine) that Jesus truly re- 
vealed the nature and will of God to create by the 
Christian cross a full and free fellowship based on a 
self-transcending, uncalculating, God-given love. . . . 
If Jesus is in this sense God and Savior, because his 
self-sacrificing life and death and his teachings to the 
same effect are saving the world, . we liberals 
cannot but wholeheartedly accept this formula.” 

But if that is what the formula is intended to 
mean, why not say so? At least there should be a 
liberty clause if it is to be regarded as being as in- 
clusive as Professor Ferré and others claim. To many 
of us there is a valid and vital distinction between be- 
lieving that Jesus truly revealed the nature and will of 
God and believing that he is God. We who would 
gladly unite on the basis of believing the former are 
debarred by insistence on believing the latter. The 
numerical size of the excluded group is not important; 
but the sectarian, unchristian test on which the ex- 
clusion is based, and by which the reality of the fel- 
lowship that purports to reflect the mind of Christ is 
determined, is important. The framers of the Utrecht 
formula, let it be acknowledged, went a long way when 
they set aside traditional theological formulas as the 
basis of fellowship, even the doctrine of the Trinity in 
its historic form. To that extent it is prophetic of the 
truly ecumenical church to come, a fellowship of doers 
of the will of God inspired by Jesus’ faith in Him as 
eternal and all-conquering love—the church of which 
we liberals pray that we may be worthy to be a part. 

This book of Professor Ferré is a significant har- 
binger of that day in its clear insight into the essence 
of the changeless Christian faith and its catholicity. 
It has a message for the conservative who fears that 
faith may be dissolved rather than clarified in the 
alembic of free minds. It has a message for the liberal 
who may forget that the faith to be clarified is not so 
much his creation as the gift of God. 


Christmas Greetings from Martin Niemoeller 
A Smuggled Letter 


OT you, Herr Hitler, but God, is my Leader.” 
These were the last words flung in the face of 
the German dictator by Martin Niemoeller, 

head of the Confessional churches in Germany. 
Shortly thereafter began his modern martyrdom. 
From his place of imprisonment in the concentration 
camp at Sachsenhausen, Niemoeller wrote last year a 
Christmas letter to his followers in Germany. Smug- 
gled out of the Reich to Switzerland, and thence by 
devious routes brought to America, this stirring appeal 
to Christians the world over, expressing so magnif- 
icently the unconquerable determination that even in 
darkest hours is so reassuring for the future of the 
world, reaches Nofrontier News Service in time to go 


out to the American public as another Christmas 
season draws near. Niemoeller writes: 


Advent, 1939. 


It is impossible for me to answer personally the 
many hundred greetings that have come to me at this 
Advent season. But there is one thing I want to ask of 
you all: that we give no place to weariness, to capitula- 
tion! There are those who would persuade us that the 
suffering of our church is a sign that it follows a per- 
verted way. To that we reply confidently that the 
Apostles have borne witness to the contrary. With cer- 
tainty we know this, and on it we take our stand: As 
little does our welfare procure or guarantee us our peace 
with God as does our suffering. This peace remains the 
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act of the grace of the One whose suffering began in the 
manger and was achieved on the cross, that we might all 
be called the children of God. Let us believe, then, these 
glad tidings of God to us, and in their strength let us go 
forward on the way—in his footsteps—unconcerned with 
the censure of men, but with the peace of Christ in our 
hearts and with praise of God on our lips. So help us 
God! 


It was four years ago that Pastor Niemoeller was 
taken from his church in Berlin-Dahlem, his papers 
confiscated, and he himself brought before a tribunal 
on charges of high treason. After eight months’ de- 
tention during the investigation, the Nazi tribunal 
promised him that his “guilt”? had been atoned for. 
But scarcely had he been released when he was ar- 
rested again, and without any charge being brought 
against him and without a trial he was imprisoned in 
the concentration camp at Sachsenhausen. 

According to all reports reaching the outside 
world, Niemoeller has borne his long incarceration 
with exemplary patience and courage. Every ten 
days his wife is allowed to visit him, his five children 
can write to him, while his aged parents keep on trying, 
as they have since the first days of his imprisonment, 
to get him released. Several German generals, among 
them von Mackensen, have personally pleaded with 
Hitler to release Niemoeller, but Hitler’s reply is al- 
ways: “‘Niemoeller stays in the camp until he gives up 
his opposition.’”” But the pastor refuses to betray his 
God to Hitler, refuses to preach the new heathenism. 

At the outbreak of the war a chance of freedom 
was offered to Niemoeller. As a former U-boat officer 
he was asked to volunteer for participation in the war. 
Hitler had at that time given orders that upon accept- 
ance of these terms Niemoeller should be released. 
But to the tempters the pastor replied icily: “‘I have 
been in the war for years. I ama soldier of God, but 
no soldier of Hitler’s.”’ 

Especially hard for him has been the separation 
from his children. His oldest son, Hans Jochen, al- 
ways greets him demonstratively at visiting times with 
“God bless you, father!’ and stoutly refuses to say 
“Heil Hitler.”” When an SA man, one of the camp 
guards, once asked him if he knew why his father was 
imprisoned, the youngster replied confidently, “Yes, 
certainly I know why. It is because he has proclaimed 
the gospel clearly and purely.’”’ And his little sister 
pronounced a sentence, now famous, at which her 
mother scarcely knew whether to laugh or ery: ‘‘When 
I write the address, ‘Concentration Camp, Sachsen- 
hausen,’ then I am always very proud.” 

Else Niemoeller, the brave wife of the paster, has 
had to carry on under incredible suffering, searching 
of the house, arrests, police supervision, and once the 
exploding of a bomb in the house. Before nothing 
does she despair. She shares the fate of her husband 
for better or for worse, and is proud that he is the last 
man in Germany who dares to offer open resistance to 
Hitler. A few months ago she received from her hus- 
band the following letter which once and for all dispels 
the illusion that Niemoeller will ever submit to the 
Nazis: 


March, 1940. 


Everywhere during these months the ship of our 
church is again afloat. The banner is tattered, the 
masts are broken, but the Lord Christ is still at the helm 
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and the ship floats. Who would have believed this at 
the time that Ludwig Mueller (Reichsbishop and Hit- 
ler’s dictator of churches) thought he had caught a good © 
prize? And I believe that my imprisoment is also part 
of the will of God. First the derisive laughter—that we 
have now—and then come the full churches and praying 
households. Therefore to be bitter would be the most 
vile ingratitude. 


Today Niemoeller is sick. His strength has been 
seriously undermined, and he suffers from a stomach 
ailment. Camp attendants behave toward him with 
correctness, but also with strictness, and he is not per- 
mitted to go toasanatorium. He has not been beaten, 
but he has told his wife of watching others beaten up. 
He asked permission of the authorities to bury the 
dead in the camp, but this was sternly refused. 

Martin Niemoeller still carries on the Christian 
war from his concentration camp. He is Hitler’s 
prisoner, but who in the end will be victorious, Na-. 
tional Socialism or the gospel—the future will show.— 
Nofrontier News Service. 

* * * 


GIFTS 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


OUISA JANE was nine years old. For some time 

she had been saving up for Christmas presents. 

She had four dollars and twenty-three cents. 

Two weeks before Christmas she went to town with 

her mother to buy her presents. They went into a 

shop, and there they spent a long time, because it was 

very hard for Louisa Jane to make up her mind. 

Something else was hard, too; but that comes later 
in the story. 

At last Louisa Jane’s mother saw a very charming 
little pin. ‘‘Now that would do for Grannie, wouldn’t 
it?” she said. 

“How much is it?”’ asked Louisa Jane. 
twenty-five cents. 

“Oh!” said Louisa Jane, “I didn’t plan to spend 
all that on Grandmother.”’ 

Still, she was very fond of Grandmother; so she 
did after a time buy the pin. 

You see now what was hard. It was awfully hard 
for Louisa Jane to part with her money. She loved to 
save it. I don’t know why or what for. Money is 
not any good till you have spent it; but there it was. 

Louisa Jane and her mother then went out of that 
shop and into the Five and Ten, where Louisa Jane 
felt much happier. She had made up her mind to buy 
a small lamp for Aunt Molly, of whom she was ex- 
ceedingly fond. 

First she bought a hammer for Father—ten cents. 
Hammers of that price are apt—like some people— 
to lose their heads; but how was Louisa Jane to know 
that? 

She bought a cookie jar for Mother. That was a 
bit of a blow; for she found that the jar was ten cents 
and the lid another ten cents. She bought several 
things for her brother and sisters. Really, money 
went like wildfire! 

When all the parcels were ready, Mother said: 
“That lamp is very light. Are you sure you have all 
the pieces?” * 5 

“Oh, no,’”’ said Louisa Jane. ‘“There were three 
pieces and the shade. Forty cents altogether. I 
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couldn’t spend all that;so I just got theshade. Some- 
body else might give her a lamp.” 

So they went to the car and got in and started for 
home. 

_ “T have two dollars and three cents left,’ said 
Louisa Jane. 

“What a pity!’ said Mother. 
with it?” 

“Save it,’”’ said Louisa Jane. 
with my money.” 

Mother said: ““What would have happened, do 
you suppose, if the good God had hated to part with 
the little Lord Jesus and not let him come to earth?” 

Louisa Jane thought a while. ‘Well,’ she said, 
“T guess there wouldn’t have been any Christmas.”’ 

“No, there wouldn’t,” said Mother. ‘And how 

awful that would be.” 
1 But that is not the end of the story. For on 
Christmas Day Aunt Molly got her lamp—shade and 
all—from Louisa Jane, too; and for some reason or 
other Louisa Jane felt very happy about it. Odd! 
But that’s the way it is. 


* * * 


“What will you do 


“T just hate to part 


THE UNIVERSALIST LOYALTY FELLOWSHIP 


HE cumulative spiritual reinforcement of the vigor of the 
Universalist Church, accruing to it through the medium of 
the Universalist Loyalty Fellowship, is of very great worth, and 
also of substantial aid to the morale of the denomination. Its 
tangible value is evident in the unrestricted financial support it 
provides for the general work of the Church through the General 
Convention. Increasingly, too, material aid is afforded many 
local churches through designated quota credits, that now restrict 
in this way 48 percent of the fees received from new and re- 
newed memberships. 

As the initial purpose of the Universalist Loyalty Fellowship 
was directed toward augmenting the unrestricted current income 
of the General Convention to aid it in meeting current budgetary 
requirements, the diversion of 48 percent of this income into the 
quota accounts of the churches, at no cost to the churches so 
benefited, weakens the initial purpose of the Fellowship, though 
it greatly strengthens the quota position of these churches with 
the Convention. 

That the purpose of the Fellowship may be fulfilled, many 
more memberships are needed from among that portion of our 
constituency which is able to make annual sacrificial gifts of $10 
each that carry no quota credit limitation as to use. Non-sacri- 
ficial gifts are also needed from those to whom the annual pay- 
ment of the $10 membership fee would not be a hardship. We 
would suggest that friends in this group generously make a larger 
than $10 gift, and thereby help to offset decreases in membership 
and in needed income, arising from deaths, and from lapsed 
memberships. 

To be sure, many benevolent agencies are sending out ap- 
peals for funds for use in maintaining their services of mercy in 
this time of great human need. The answer to these appeals 
should not be allowed to weaken the organizational effectiveness 
of the Christian Church, whose benevolent spirit and instruction 
have given birth to the very agencies referred to, and have 
created the responsiveness of heart and mind that supports them 
in their far-flung ministrations. Millions still need to be taught 
benevolence and compassion by the Church, which requires more 
rather than less support. 

Demands are being increasingly made upon the General 
Convention for aid to churches and to general church organiza- 
tions, and for initiating new and essential lines of denominational 
service, commensurate with the aspirations of our people for a 
more complete fulfillment of our mission as a liberal Christian 
Church. Every new and: renewed membership in the Loyalty 
Fellowship aids the Convention in meeting these legitimate de- 
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mands. And these gifts give tangible proof of the earnestness, 
sincerity and sacrificial interest of our people in the support of 
the ideals of faith and duty they profess. 

Checks should be drawn to order of the Universalist General 
Convention, for the Universalist Loyalty Fellowship, and sent 
to 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Through the co-operation of The Christian Leader, we send 
forth this call for more members for the Fellowship, and publish 
the following partial list of memberships for the current fiscal 
year. 

For 1939-40 (not previously published): 

Dr. George F. Brewster, Northport, N. Y. 

*Ernest W. Davis, Arlington, Mass. 

Miss Ida Galbreath, South Bend, Ind. 

Nicholas R. Guilbert, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ladies’ Circle, Haverhill, Mass. 

Mrs. Florence F. Perry, Seekonk, Mass. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, New Haven, Conn. 


For 1940-41 (to Nov. 27, 1940): 

Mrs. H. A. Abbott, Washington, D. C. 
Louis Annin Ames, New York, N. Y. 
Frank J. Arnold, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Miss Esther 8. Barry, Boston, Mass. 

A Friend, Lynn, Mass. 

Miss Mabel E. Beals, Marblehead, Mass. 
George H. Bedford, North Adams, Mass. 
Herbert E. Belden, Hartford, Conn. 

Miss Eleanor M. Bissell, Pasadena, Calif. 
Miss Edna M. Blackmar, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
*A Friend, Ohio. 

Miss Annie F. Bowker, Central Falls, R. I. 
Arthur H. Britton, Concord, N. H. 

Mrs. W. L. Brown, Oneonta, N. Y. 

Arthur L. Butler, West Somerville, Mass. 
Miss Mabel Chandler, Nashua, N. H. 
Mrs. O. G. Colegrove, Stockton, III. 
Harold Conklin, Lowell, Mass. 
*Henry K. Cummings, Orleans, Mass. 

Mrs. Mary Warren Day, Beverly, Mass. 
Miss Hester B. Dean, Maplewood, N. J. 
Miss Margaretta L. Dean, Maplewood, N. J. 
Charles R. Duhig, Arlington, Mass. 

Mrs. Arthur F. Ells, Litchfield, Conn. 

Dr. Mabel I. Emerson, Roxbury, Mass. 
Mrs. W. H. Emery, Bradford, Pa. 

Dr. William O. Faxon, Stoughton, Mass. 
Mrs. T. A. Fischer, New Haven, Conn. 
Charles B. Ladd, Everett, Mass. 

Mrs. Charles B. Ladd, Everett, Mass. 
Mrs. Sealand W. Landon, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Mrs. C. A. Latham, Arlington, N. J. 
Marcus W. Lewis, Hyattsville, Md. 

Arthur S. Longley, Worcester, Mass. 
William H. Luden, Villanova, Pa. 

Mrs. William R. Lyman, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Miss Nora Mignin, Stryker, Ohio. 

Mrs. T. R. Miller, Brewton, Ala. 
*Miss Mary E. Moody, Morrisville, Vt. 

Mrs. Albert B. Morgan, Malden, Mass. 
Henry C. Morris, Washington, D.C. 

Mrs. Lester W. Nerney, Attleboro, Mass. 
Mr. and Mrs. Holbrook Mulford, Oak Park, IIl. 
Mrs. Justine B. Parker, Pasadena, Calif. 
Charles S. Payson, North Weymouth, Mass. 
Dr. A. Everett Peterson, New York, N. Y. 
George C. Randall, New York, N. Y. 

Mrs. Louise L. Sailer, Bridgeport, Conn. 
F. Ellwood Smith, West Somerville, Mass. 
*Warren G. Smith, Orleans, Mass. 

Rey. A. I. Spanton, Akron, Ohio. 

Ralph C. Staebner, Falls Church, Va. 
James S. Stevens, Hartford, Conn. 
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Miss Lillian G. Storrs, Towanda, Pa. 

Miss Marion E. Storrs, Towanda, Pa. 
Mrs. Julius T. Turner, Oneonta, N. Y. 
Universalist Society, Hudson, N. Y. 

John van Schaick, Jr., Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. John van Schaick, Jr., Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. F. B. Walker, New Haven, Conn. 
Mrs. Marietta B. Wilkins, Salem, Mass. 
Miss Jessie H. Wright, Springfield, Vt. 


*Indicates new member. 
. * ok * 


‘““MANKIND IS MY BUSINESS’’ 
Mark A. Dawber 


ESE familiar words from Dickens’ ‘Christmas Carol’’ have 
special meaning for us at Christmastime. You will re- 
call that this statement was part of the dialogue between Scrooge 
and the Ghost of Jacob Marley. “But you were always a good 
man of business, Jacob,” faltered Scrooge. ‘‘Business!’’ cried the 
Ghost, wringing its hands again. ‘‘Mankind was my business. 
The common welfare was my business; charity, mercy, forbear- 
ance, and benevolence were all my business.”” So once again we 
are reminded of life’s purpose. Once a year at least the majority 
of mankind, whether they go to church or not, are reminded of 
the charitable, benevolent purposes of life. 

“Mankind is my business.’”” Mankind was the business of 
Jesus. He came that we might have life. Mankind must be the 
business of the church if it is to be true to its Master. Mankind 
is in a peculiar way the business of home missions. As the arm of 
the church it seeks to serve those who are most in need. 

Christmas comes to remind us anew of our obligation to 
mankind. Nineteen hundred and forty years ago a child was born 
of poor people in a stable out in the country, in a rather remote 
outlying province of the incredibly great and powerful Roman 
Empire. Later on, when he grew up, he became troublesome to 
the authorities as an agitator. Finally, a committee investigated 
him for un-Roman activities and he was executed as a bad example 
of what comes from talking about those things that are concerned 
with the emancipation of mankind. His followers were perse- 
cuted and eventually most of them were rounded up and also 
executed in the interest of law and order. 

Yet what that child said and taught has become the root of 
the greatest movement in recorded history, the moral and re- 
ligious reformation of mankind, and the basis of a society and a 
civilization which have survived the catastrophes that destroyed 
the Roman Empire itself. 

I like always to think that somewhere in this country, on 
Christmas Day, a child may be born who will help our people 
meet the tests and troubles of the future. It might be in a share- 
cropper’s cabin in Arkansas; it might be in one of the crowded 
tenements of New York, Philadelphia, or Boston; it might be in 
a squatter’s shack on the outskirts of Omaha; or the wife of a mi- 
gratory worker in California might give birth to a baby in an 
old barn beside the road. Perhaps—- It is a significant fact that 
it is such children who for the most part have provided the leader- 
ship for our beloved America. We cannot always count upon 
recruiting our leaders from the rich and well born. We cannot 
always count upon a George Washington or a Franklin Roosevelt 
becoming a ‘‘traitor to his class,’’ in order to serve the mass of his 
poorer fellow countrymen. This does not happen very often. 
Those who possess the more abundant life generally find plenty 
of good reasons for denying it to others. Our leaders have come 
from simple homes and poor humble parents (a Lincoln or a 
Jackson, born in a log cabin). 

So it is important that we concern ourselves with these chil- 
dren who are born under conditions such as we have just de- 
scribed. I do not like to think that these small children of share- 
croppers and migrants, of squatters, or dwellers in slums and the 
petered-out mining villages, will die of malnutrition or any of 
the diseases of dirt and poverty and hunger and squalor; that any 
of the scourges of death may sweep them away before they have a 
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chance to bring their gifts to us. It is upon the children of these 
people that we depend for our future leadership. It is these 
children who will count in the tomorrow of the nation’s life, upon 
whom the rest of us will depend for service and leadership and 
security. We ought to make doubly sure that we shall develop 
and maintain a type of society which will guarantee that our 
children, for whom we celebrate Christmas and in whose name we 
reaffirm our faith in life against the surrounding cold and dark- 
ness, shall have a fair chance to grow up and ensure our national 
destiny. 

When we carry this thought of mankind being our business. 
out into the larger world, certainly just now we will admit that. 
there is considerable business. No mere sentimental religion is 
good enough to meet the need. Life is too grim for that. It is 
too grim for millions of people who are hungry, for millions more 
who at this momént are homeless and threatened with starvation 
or slaughter. When I read, as I do read, of little children who, 
instead of being tucked into comfortable beds by mothers who. 
love them, are now left motherless and fatherless to roam the 
devastated lanes of many countries with nothing but disaster 
facing them, this disaster, I say, is not only a question for those 
who are hungry and homeless, but in a deeper sense it is a more 
important question for those of us who are well fed. We cannot. 
escape the realities of the tense and tragic situation that such 
conditions suggest and, I repeat, no mere sentimental religion will 
suffice. Mankind ?s our business. 

It is this sense of responsibility that we need to recover, both 
as individuals and as a church. There must come upon us a 
deeper sense of the iniquity of the inequity that is too often ac- 
cepted without a sense of sin. 

Someone expressed the mood at least that should possess. 
us in any attempt to state the case: 


‘And in despair I bowed my head; 
‘There is no peace on earth,’ I said. 
For hate is strong, and mocks the song 
Of ‘peace on earth, good will to men.’ ” 


We need to learn anew with Scrooge the lesson—mankind is. 
our business. You will recall that he immediately set out to. 
make restitution for his past neglect. The children became his 
first concern. To Tiny Tim he turned, that he might bring some 
measure of health and happiness too long delayed. So may we, 
each in his own way, set forth this Christmastime anew to do 
something that will brighten the lives of those who await the 
kindly ministries that alone are made possible by the message of 
the Christ child. 

“And it was always said of him 
that he knew how to keep 
Christmas well, if any man alive 
possessed the knowledge. May that 
be truly said of us, and all of us.” 


“Mankind is my business.”—'rom Home Missions Council. 
* * * 


AS KANSAS SEES IT 


You don’t know what you miss if you are not a subscriber to: 
our Universalist official organ, The Christian Leader. I have a 
heart longing to see that excellent paper in every home! I hope 
to send five new subscriptions soon if not sooner! Will you be one 
of the five? The best editorials of today are in it, current topics. 
are faced courageously, broad and tolerant sermons and articles 
face a future new world. Twenty-four pages each week of family- 
satisfying materials in every line. The best jokes and wits ever 
told are alone worth the price of the paper. How’s this one in 
last week’s paper? 

A farmer, in great need of extra hands at haying time, finally 
asked Si Warren, who was accounted the town loafer, if he would. 
help him out. 

“What’ll ye pay?” asked Si. 

“T’ll pay what you’re worth,” answered the farmer. 

Si scratched his head a minute, then announced decisively, 
“T’ll be jiggered if I’ll work for that.’”” A joke! We wonder.— 
Our Fellowship Tie, Hutchinson, Kansas. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


A CHEERING LETTER FROM ENGLAND 
Dear Dr. Lalone: 

Iam writing to ask a favor. I have been very interested in 
the reviews of Mr. Tigner’s book, “Our Prodigal Son Culture,” 
in the Leader. I am anxious to read it. Unfortunately we are 
not allowed to send money out of the country for the purchase of 
books. Would it be possible to send it and debit the cost against 
me for settlement at the end of the war? If Iam asking too much 
please do not hesitate to tell me so. I shall quite understand. 
The same condition is going to apply to my Leader subscription. 
Last December I had a little difficulty in arranging the payment. 
I do not want to have to give it up. The articles and points of 
view expressed stimulate me enormously and give me the feeling 
that it is well worth carrying on in difficult times. And so again, 
if you can arrange that I pay the arrears of subscription when the 
war is over, I shall be grateful. So far I have been lucky. Only 
one number of the Leader has gone astray, to wit, the August 24 
number. 

We carry on smilingly. As you realize, I am not allowed to 
say much, as everything is censored. But I am allowed to say 
that the spirit of the people of this country is amazing. Make no 
mistake, we will win through and the cause of freedom will 
triumph. 

H. Stewart Carter. 

Mansfield, Notts, England. 


The above letter, which came to Dr. Lalone, heartens the en- 
tire staff. We need hardly add that the Tigner book went for- 
ward at once with Dr. Lalone’s compliments. 

The Editor. 


* * 


THE CLOSE OF A BEAUTIFUL SERVICE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

We thought our report of the closing act of our pastorate 
with the Jersey, Ohio, church, and of our ministry of about forty- 
seven years, had been sent to the Leader, but apparently we neg- 
lected in the rush of circumstances to send it. 

We had received one member by baptism and right hand of 
fellowship, and baptized two already members on a previous date; 
and on September 15, which was the date of our last service as 
pastors, we received eleven members, six of whom were baptized, 
and one of the number came by letter from another church. All 
but the latter were young people. 

Leon P. and Martha G. Jones. 

R. D. 1, Pataskala, Ohio. 


* * 


MR. PINKHAM’S PETITION TO THE PRESIDENT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The petition to the President, presumably drawn by the Rev. 
Henry W. Pinkham, and published with his letter in the Leader of 
November 30 urging signers, is so amazing that I feel that no one 
should sign it without scrutiny of the Selective Draft Law relat- 
ing to exemptions. 

Mr. Pinkham cannot be familiar with the act. In his peti- 
tion he constitutes himself an appellate court and decides that 
the Federal Court judge who sentenced eight theological students 
of the Union Seminary to imprisonment after their conviction for 
violating the requirement to register was in error. For example, 
Mr. Pinkham says in his petition form to the President: ‘It is 
your high privilege to correct the mistake of the Federal judge!’’ 

Again. Mr. Pinkham says in the petition: ‘These theo- 
logical students were by the act exempted from military training 
whether conscientious objectors or not.’’ Exemption does not 
mean exclusion. ‘‘All male citizens between the ages of twenty- 
one and thirty-six, including conscientious objectors, must regis- 
ter.” This language is used in Section 1B Analysis of the Act in 
the pamphlet entitled, ‘““The Conscientious Objector and the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 1940,” issued by the De- 
partment of International Justice and Goodwill of the Federal 


Council of the Churches of Christ in America. A careful read- 
ing of this pamphlet by Mr. Pinkham is recommended. 

To ask the President to invoke his executive right to pardon 
is permissible and commendable, but to argue with him on in- 
correct premises makes the petition worthless. 

Samuel W. Mendum. 


Boston, Mass. 
* * 


PEACE THE CRY OF MILLIONS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

We are living in an era when destruction and war fight for 
mastery against constructive effort and civilization. Thoughtful 
folks in this nation ponder the needs of Europe and America’s 
place in this “race to suicide.” Are we asa civilized nation failing 
to fulfill our heritage as a Christian people? Are we emulating 
the spiritual leadership of the Man of Galilee who went about 
doing good, healing the sick in mind and body, and preaching the 
message of peace on earth—good will among men? 

If we become a nation of defeatists and warmongers with the 
rest of the world, wherein lies the hope of future generations of 
peace ‘‘believing and abiding” folks? Who will hold high the 
torch to guide the world back to rational living? After bombs 
and destroyers have done their destruction to property and the 
old world is sick and tired in mind and spirit as well as body, the 
war will cease. Peace—Thank God—Peace! will be the cry of 
millions. 

The war propagandists are plying their trade in our nation 
in one of the most carefully planned and effective methods con- 
ceived to inveigle this nation into another foreign war. 

I belong to the West Paris, Maine, Universalist church, and 
am a representative from the Universalist Laymen’s Club of 
West Paris to the Androscoggin and Oxford County Laymen’s 
League. 

Harold C. Perham. 
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NOTHING SPURIOUS ABOUT THIS SENSE OF HUMOR 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I judge you could not use my sermon. My wife, my oldest 
son and others said, ““You must have that published.’”’ That was 
why I sent it on. My own judgment was that you might wisely 
conclude not to use it. Or did you take the notable Chinese re- 
jection attitude: ‘Honored Sir, we are returning your superior 
contribution not because we deem it unworthy of publication in 
our miserable organ, but because its merit so far exceeds any- 
thing else we are ever likely to receive that it would seem, by 
comparison, to make all else that we publish unworthy.” 

Well, I have been in this ‘‘publishing’’ business long enough 
to kiss every mss. goodby with the certainty that some of those 
children will not live to grow up and illuminate and inspire 
mankind. 

18k 


* x 


FROM THE OLD PROFESSOR 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

SP but “‘peace to Hitler’ does not mean not fighting 
him, but fighting him with the realization that we too are miser- 
able sinners and if we had done what we ought to, he never would 
have been “‘the scourge of God.” 

L. 


* * 


CONGRATULATES THE BOARD 
To the Editor of the Leader: 
I wish to congratulate the board of trustees in getting Edna 
Bruner as a field worker. Michigan needs someone like the Rey. 
Edna Bruner to get us back on our feet. 


Dora Bernstein. 
Clark Lake, Mich. 
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The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


THE CHRISTMAS ROOMS 


From Universalist and many other 
churches, visitors came to 16 Beacon 
Street last week to see the Christmas 
Rooms. In every case reactions were 
favorable ones—appreciation first, for the 
loveliness of the two rooms, and second, 
for the suggestiveness of the materials dis- 
played there. More than one person upon 
entering the front room has exclaimed, 
‘What a transformation! How beautiful 
it is!’”” Soon these same people have been 
reaching into purses or vest pockets (yes, 
men have visited us, too) for pencils and 
notebooks to jot down ideas gleamed from 
a créche or a hanging or a collection of 
Christmas poems. 

The back room, the Children’s Room, 
created out of nothing at all, calls forth a 
different response. As lights are clicked on 
and the children’s worship center is seen 
on one side, a browsing table opposite, a 
work table with half-finished gifts near by, 
a “‘caroling corner’ and two orange crates 
(painted green) with their emphasis upon 
boys and girls the world around, exclama- 
tions are spontaneous and appreciative. 
Hardly a person leaves the room without 
saying something like this, ‘‘You’ve no 
idea how much help this has been! I shall 
tell to be sure to come in to see it!” 
And there is time, for both rooms will be 
open until Christmas. 

On Monday morning, Dec. 2, in the 
front room, the staff at 16 Beacon Street 
gathered for a worship service conducted 
by Dr. Cummins. Greens, fresh flowers, 
candlelight on the old mantel and beside 
the aéche on the low bookcase-—all added 
color and beauty to the room. The service, 
which was, in a sense, a dedication of the 
room to the purposes for which it had been 
planned, ended fittingly with these words: 


No nobler words could mortal pen 

Than “Peace on earth, good will to men”; 
No nobler work for us to do 

Than help to make these words come true. 


“CHRISTMAS IN COVENTRY’”’ 


Coming to hand a bit late for actual 
production asa pageant this Christmas, but 
admirably suited for reading at a young 
people’s meeting during December, is a 
new and timely pageant play written by 
Rey. Franklin P. Cole, of Portland, Me., 
entitled ‘Christmas in Coventry.” Writ- 
ten just after the air raid which resulted in 
the partial destruction of St. Michael’s 
Cathedral, this play brings with unusual 
simplicity and vividness a picture of 
Christmas Eve as it may be celebrated 
in Coventry in 1940. The first scene 
shows a family, broken by the death of 
the father in the recent air raid, gathered 
for supper. The second scene shows the 
family, with the other people of Coventry, 
attending the Christmas Eve service held 
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LEGEND OF BEFANA 


* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* Tn old barbaric splendor slow they * 
% came Z 
* Across the desert plain—the three * 
* great kings 7 es 
~ From out the East, each bearing * 
ae precious things ‘ 
* To greet the Christ. Before them~ * 
* spread their fame; sd 
* And humble dwellers near to Beth- * 
; lehem 5 
. Came out to see them, and toadd * 
¥ their store ‘ 
2 Of meager gifts to those the Magi * 
* bore. 5 
* But one, Befana, took no heed of * 
va them. x 
* Too busy she with daily tasks! * 
3 She’d learn ‘ 
" Their story later. But they came * 
= no more; * 
- And old Befana sits beside her * 
= door 
* Through all the years, still waiting * 
“y their return. vs 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 


‘ 
Oh, heart of mine, this is the Christ- 
mas Day— 
Fold for a time your busy cares 
away! 
B.F. Williams. 
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in the open air among the ruins of the 
cathedral. After the nativity scene is pre- 
sented by the young people of the cathedral 
the bishop asks the members of the con- 
gregation to speak of any personal experi- 
ences which might give hope to the people. 
Standing there in the ruins, under the stars, 
some of them homeless, all of them war- 
stricken, they capture again the hope and 
love of the Christmas season. 

(Order from Universalist Publishing 
House, 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
35 cents.) 


* * 


FRIENDSHIP OFFERINGS 


Since last reporting, the following 
schools have sent in their International 
Friendship Offerings. These range all the 
way from 84 cents to $25.00. For every 
offering we are grateful. They will help 
build into the thinking and living of people 
of another country friendliness and good 
will. 

Colorado: Denver; Connecticut: Danbury, 
New Haven; Illinois: Hoopeston, Hutson- 
ville, Joliet, Oak Park; Towa: Mitchellville, 
Webster City; Maine: Bangor, Canton, 
Gardiner, Norway, Portland (All Souls), 
Turner Center; Massachusetts: Arlington, 
Attleboro, Gloucester, Leominster, Med- 
ford (First), Milford, North Adams, 


Provincetown, Roxbury, Somerville (First), 
Weymouth (First); New Hampshire: West 
Chesterfield; New Jersey: Newark; New 
York: Central Square, Cicero, Morris, 
Syracuse; Ohio: Milford; Pennsylvania: 
Brooklyn, Philadelphia (Restoration), To- 
wanda; Rhode Island: Providence (Medi- 
ator), Woonsocket; Vermont: St. Johns- 
bury; Wisconsin: Racine. 
* * 


DEDICATION SERVICE OF 
CHURCH SCHOOL CHAPEL 


An impressive dedication service of our 
chapel and worship center was held in the 
vestry of First Parish Universalist Church, 
Saugus, Mass., Dec. 1. For more than a 
year several of us have held to a dream of 
creating a “place of beauty’’ in our church 
school, and today we saw the realization of 
that dream. The chapel consists of wine- 
color draperies hung at the back and sides 
and top (a valance) of an alcove. In the 
center stands an altar (our former pulpit 
made level on top), and on the altar was 
placed one candle, representing the light of 
God’s presence, and the Bible. Above the 
altar hangs Hofmann’s picture of Jesus at 
the age of twelve. 

A very beautiful service was planned and 
conducted by our former minister, Rev. 
Emerson S. Schwenk, and Alton Whitford, 
church school superintendent. The theme 
of the service was built around Light. 
First a candle was lighted from the altar 
candle by Mr. Schwenk; then he lighted 
the candles held by two children standing 
either side of him on the platform, and they 
in turn lighted the candle next to them until 
eight had been lighted. This was fol- 
lowed by the lighting of three more candles 
by pupils. These candles were placed on a 
table in front of the platform and dedicated 
the altar, the curtains and clean walls. 
This was followed by a dedication prayer 
and a hymn. 


Marion H. Freeman. 
* * 


CONCERNING WORKERS’ KITS 


Some Kits have returned from their first 
trips to churches, and are already off to 
their next destinations. Enthusiastic let- 
ters have accompanied their return to the 
office. Indications are that they will be 
greatly in demand. Already some of them 
are scheduled into April. 

Speaking of the Superintendent’s Kit, 
Dr. W. G. Wetherhead of Springfield, Vt., 
writes: ‘It certainly is a fine collection. It 
seems to answer all questions except the 
matter of visual education of which we 
talked. I really could have used more 
time consuming the material, had I had it, 
but perhaps I can get it again some time.” 

Miss Alice Harrison, director of religious 
education at Lynn, Mass., says of the 
Junior High Workers’ Kit: “It has been a 
wonderful help to me. It contained so 
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many practical things. I purchased a copy 
of three things for our library here—The 
Intermediate Packet from the Methodist 
Board, and Miss Desjardin’s books, ‘Build- 
ing an Intermediate Program,’ and ‘Teach- 
ing Intermediates.’ . . . The whole idea 
of these Kits seems wonderful to me, 
especially when they can travel to any 
school anywhere.” 

The Senior Workers’ Kit found readers 
not alone among teachers but also among 
committee members of the senior depart- 
ment, as they planned together for worship 
services and discussions. 

In one church, North Attleboro, where 
Miss Mary Lillie is director of religious 
education, the Religious Education Com- 
mittee’s Kit was studied with interest and 

_ profit. While some books were already in 
their workers’ library, others in the Kit 
were just the ones needed to initiate new 
members who had expressed a desire to 
read up on their new job, that they might 
participate more effectively in the com- 
mittee’s work. 

Since in some cases one month is a short 
time for doing justice to one of these Kits, 
it seems advisable to ask users to make no- 
tations on their book list, which is sent to 
each place with the Kit, of books which 
they desire for future reference. Later 
these books may be purchased, or borrowed 
singly from the G. S. S. A. Loan Library. 
Present demand for the Kits is so great, in 
order to be fair to all, we must hold to one 
month as the limit of each loan. Perhaps 
some day someone will make possible a 
duplicate set of books, so the number of 
Kits may be increased. Ten dollars covers 
the cost of one Kit. 


2 * 
AN IMPORTANT NEW BOOK 


Can Religious Education Be Chris- 
tian? By Harrison 8. Elliott. (Mac- 
millan. $2.50.) 


“Can Religious Education Be Chris- 
tian” is one of the most stimulating, 
most comprehensive, studies of the science 
of religious education I have read recently 
—in fact, it is so full of ideas that it must 
be read and reread before its rich possibili- 
ties are realized. 

The first three chapters of this study are 
devoted to consideration of the develop- 
ment of an educational approach to re- 
ligion from an historical point of view, and 
a summary of the values involved and the 
subsequent basic conflicts in-applying this 
educational approach to the work of a 
church, especially to an authoritarian 
church. Next, the educational approach 
is considered in relation to the ‘‘Use of the 
Bible,” “Human Knowledge” and ‘‘Human 
Nature” and finally to “Christian Charac- 
ter,’”’ “Christian Ethics” and “Experience.” 

There are several parts of this book that 
stand out as especially significant. The 
chapter on “‘The Use of the Bible”’ should 
be read by every teacher, for it shows a 
scholarly knowledge of the historical de- 

velopment of the Bible and the value of 
_ incorporating this knowledge in connection 
| 
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with present-day knowledge and problems 
into a church school curriculum. The treat- 
ment of the educational approach to prayer 
and worship is equally outstanding. Mr. 
Elliott discusses worship as a two-fold 
process—retrospective, a critical evalua- 
tion of past experiences and a reliving of 
these experiences by thought, symbolism, 
or ritual; and prospective, a consideration 
of immediate situations and the guidance 
and renewal of strength for the responsi- 
bilities involved. Therefore, for worship 
to be of value there must be a direct re- 
lationship of worship to purposeful life. 
He says: 

“The main problem of worship is to 
have it related to the on-going processes 
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of living. Worship represents not so much 
a special aspect of life as the mood and 
attitude in which all processes of life are 
carried on, and the alternations of definite 
worship are useful only as they help to se- 
cure this mood to all of life. . . . It helps 
to determine to what men give themselves 
and upon what they will depend.” 

Mr. Elliott’s treatment of the relation of 
education to religious experience is a 
definite contribution to the philosophy of 
religion. His main point is that religious 
experience from a psychological point of 
view is the main concern of education. In 
the final analysis, religion is that upon 
which man supremely depends and in 

(Continued on page 1130) 


Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


OPEN HOUSE AT THE BIRTHPLACE 


The Clara Barton Birthplace Committee 
of the A. U. W. will again observe ‘“‘Open 
House” at the Birthplace on Sunday, Dec. 
15, in the afternoon. Tea will be served 
from 2 until 4 o’clock. The committee, 
Miss Gertrude M. Whipple, Mrs. Marietta 
B. Wilkins, Mrs. Arthur F. Ells, Mrs. 
Daniel L. Taylor, Miss Clara A. Adams, 
Mrs. John Graham, Jr., Mrs. Lester W. 
Nerney, Mrs. Cyrus F. Springall, Dr. 
Minette Newman, Mrs. Lester M. Corey 
and Mrs. Guy Olney, will serve as host- 
esses and will be dressed in period cos- 
tumes, together with several young women 
from Worcester who will serve. The choir 
of twenty-five voices from the First 
Church, Worcester, will render Christmas 
carols under the direction of Ralph M. 
Warrén, their choir director. Over one 
hundred people dropped in for a cup of tea 
last year and we hope more will join us this 
year. Remember the date, Dec. 15. 
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A WORD FROM PASADENA 


Thursday, Nov. 14, called to Throop 
Memorial Universalist Church of Pasa- 
dena, Calif., the members of the A. U. W. 
and guests from other Universalist churches 
in California, for a Friendship Luncheon 
honoring the wives of the ministers. 

During the forenoon a regular meeting 
of the state board of the California A. U. W. 
was called by Mrs. Sheldon Shepard, presi- 
dent, and a social half-hour preceded the 
luncheon. 

When the tables had been cleared the 
president, Mrs. Earl Loomis, presented 
Mrs. Theresa H. Patterson as chairman 
of the day. Our chairman announced the 
theme for the speakers, ‘‘As a Minister’s 
Wife Sees It.”’ One by one, Mrs. Ray 
Cranmer, Mrs. Clare Blauvelt, Mrs. Rol 
Benner, and Mrs. Sheldon Shepard spoke 
freely on the subjects: What the church 
should mean (a) to the child; (b) to the 
youth; (c) to the adult; (d) to the older 
people. These women agreed that the 
church should so nurture the child morally 


and spiritually that he will eagerly co- 
operate in God’s plan of worldwide broth- 
erhood; it should replace the doctrine of 
nationalism with religion and thereby open 
new fields of endeavor to absorb the pent-up 
emotions of youth. Experience in normal 
social life plus training in leadership should 
confirm in the youth his acceptance of the 
philosophy of responsibility; the church 
should challenge the adult to substitute for 
prejudice and selfishness spiritual cour- 
age and intellectual poise, in order that 
the “grown-ups”’ can truly do the work of 
the church, since it is they who must ever 
be its backbone and support; it should offer 
to the older people new and needed service, 
allowing no one to feel that she has done 
her share. When the shadows begin to 
lengthen and old friends go away one by 
one, new ones should come in. It is thus 
that loneliness fades, but good fellowship 
endures. 

A group of songs by a young college 
student was greatly enjoyed, before the 
chairman in simple and pleasing manner 
told the story of John Murray’s coming to 
America. Then she presented for our in- 
struction the five goals the A. U. W. has 
adopted as a part of its program in fur- 
thering the Forward Together Program 
of the Universalist Church. As the hun- 
dred and more persons stood hand in hand 
about the luncheon tables, the stage cur- 
tains back of Mrs. Patterson slowly moved 
apart, presenting the model of a brig whose 
artistic outline, with its richly colored sails, 
seemed to rest on a bank of flowers. 

Some years ago this model was built by 
a young lad. For us it served as a symbol 
of Murray’s brig, ““Hand-in-Hand.”” And 
we would carry the symbol a step farther 
with an omen of good for us as it has been 
for its youthful builder, who is today a de- 
signer of mighty fortresses afloat for our 
defense. 

In closing, Mrs. Patterson read a little 
poem, “I am the church. I am calling 
you”’—and repeated a prayer for our 


guidance. 
Diantha M. Haynes. 
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BOSTON MINISTERS MEET 


The Dec. 2nd meeting of the Boston 
Universalist Ministers’ Association was 
called to order at 10.45 a. m. at Universal- 
ist headquarters. Twenty-seven were 
present. Devotions were conducted by 
Rev. Edgar R. Walker of Waltham. The 
report of the secretary-treasurer was read 
and approved. It was announced that 
Dean Atwood of St. Lawrence would be the 
speaker at the Dec. 16th luncheon meet- 
ing. Dr. Leroy W. Coons spoke briefly 
of the work of the program committee; of 
the fine work of the ministers’ relief fund 
and the loyal response of the ministers in 
payment of dues; and announced that an 
interdenominational committee of the 
Massachusetts Council of Churches was 
working upon a program of church-ex- 
tension work among the soldiers stationed, 
or to be stationed, at Camps Edwards, 
Devens and Westover. The committee 
asks the support of all ministers and 
churches and will welcome any helpful 
suggestions as to the building of the pro- 
gram. 

Dr. Clarence Skinner of Tufts was in- 
troduced and addressed the group as chair- 
man of the committee of the celebration 
of the 200th anniversary of the birth of 
John Murray. “It is an historical land- 
mark in Universalism. We must use this 
200th anniversary celebration to ‘restate 
our position as a liberal church,” said Dr. 
Skinner. “Of all the founders of the Uni- 
versalist Church, John Murray has most 
completely captured the imagination of 
Universalists.”” He then outlined the 
four-month program tentatively drawn up 
by the committee. 

The celebration will open in September 
1941 with a pilgrimage to Good Luck, N. J. 
The theme will be “John Murray, the 
Man.” 

From Sept. 10 to 14 the biennial meet- 
ing of the General Convention will be 
in session at Tufts College, Mass. Con- 
tained in the program will be drama and 
pageantry and platform meetings with 
speakers, using the theme “The Spiritual 


Adventure of John Murray and of Uni- . 


versalism,”’ and at the close of the conven- 
tion there will be a pilgrimage to Glouces- 
ter—theme, ‘‘The Past and Future of Uni- 
versalism.”’ 

The program must reach all laymen in 
the local parishes. Therefore, each minis- 
ter is asked to see to it that the church 
program, including every worker and ac- 
tivity, is built around the General Conven- 
tion theme during the months of the an- 
niversary celebration: September, “From 
Fear to Confidence; October, ‘From 
Orthodoxy to Liberalism;’’ November, 
“From Partialism to Universalism;’’ De- 
cember, “The Future of Universalism.” 


Each minister is asked to preach at least 
once on each given theme. 

The date of John Murray’s birth being 
Dec. 10, it is proposed that the final month 
of celebration be used for local and re- 
gional banquets and rallies, at which 
prominent Universalists will be the key 
speakers. 

It is hoped that the anniversary will 
bring forth new Universalist literature in 
the form of books, symposiums, pamphlets 
and prize essays; that the church schools 
will take up the study of John Murray’s 
life; that gifts and bequests will be forth- 
coming for the Forward Together Program. 

The committee will welcome all sug- 
gestions as to the further construction of a 
successful program. 

A short discussion period followed Dr. 
Skinner’s outline of the anniversary pro- 
gram. Dr. U. G. Milburn spoke briefly of 
his visit to Alton, England, in search of 
materials for a lecture on John Murray 
and offered the use of those materials to 
the committee. 

Miss Haskell, representing a hearing aid 
service, announced new services in hear- 
ing aids which might be of use to churches. 

The meeting adjourned with a benedic- 
tion by Rev. Edgar R. Walker. 


ILLINOIS STATE RALLY 


The Illinois state rally was officially 
opened on Friday night, Nov. 8, in the 
newly-decorated St. Paul’s Universalist 
Church, Clinton, by Otis Walter, state 
president, and ended on the 10th. 

Leslie Beaver, secretary of the Clinton 
Y. M. C. A., spoke on ‘“‘Leadership,” Dr. 
Frank D. Adams, Oak Park, on ‘‘Charac- 
ter,’ and Miss Leona Handler, assistant- 
secretary of the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference, Chicago, told of her recent ex- 
periences in Hungary and Transylvania. 
The discussion on ‘‘Program Building” 
was led by Ann Myers, state program 
chairman. 

The worship service on Friday night was 
led by the Clinton Y. P. C. U. and the 
morning worship on Saturday was in 
charge of the Joliet union, of which Lee 
Baldwin is leader. 

The banquet was held on Saturday 
evening and was followed by the costume 
ball, at which many unusual costumes were 
seen. Speakers at the banquet were Miss 
Mary Schmidt, Galesburg, Mrs. D. K. 
Evans, Chicago, and Bud Crabbe, Oak 
Park. Wilson Coziahr, Berwyn, was toast- 
master. : 

Special thanks go to Rev. James Mc- 
Knight of Clinton and to the Clinton union, 
particularly Hulda Alice Johnson, Deloris 
Johnson and Helen Farnsworth, all of 
whom helped to make the rally a notable 
and interesting one. 


GERMAN REFUGEE SPEAKS 
IN FRAMINGHAM 


Large delegations of young people from: 
churches in Framingham, Natick and‘Ash-- 
land filled the Framingham church to: 
capacity the evening of Dec. 1 to hear an 
address by Hans Fritz Abraham of Cam-- 
bridge, Mass., a German refugee associated 
with the New England Committee for 
Christian Refugees. A lawyer in his home-- 
land, Mr. Abraham left Germany before the: 
war began and for a time assisted refugees. 
through a London office. He described the: 
tragic plight of thousands of people, home- 
less and without,a country, and pleaded 
for sympathetic understanding of their 
situation and recognition of their need for 
employment. He cited figures to show that. 
refugees are not a menace to American 
workers. 

Janet Werner, president of the Framing- 
ham Y. P. C. U., led a devotional service. 
Dr. George E. Huntley offered prayer. 
Irving Morse and Corey Werner acted as: 
ushers. Registration was handled by Aldora. 
Roach and Lois Metzger. A sizable col- 
lection was presented to the speaker for the 
aid of refugees. 

After the address refreshments were 
served in the vestry, then there were games. 
conducted by Morris Cobb of Tufts Col- 
lege, student assistant at the Framingham 
church. 

This meeting, which was highly success- 
ful, was planned by Virginia Dunlap, Pris- 
cilla Burdick and Robert Avery, organist. 
of the church. 


CHRISTMAS STOCKINGS 
FOR THE BIRTHPLACE 


Miss Gertrude M. Whipple, second 
vice-president of the A. U. W. and general 
chairman of the Clara Barton Birthplace 
committee, was the speaker at the regular 
meeting of the Mission Circle of the Mal- 
den, Mass., church on Wednesday, Dec. 
11. At this meeting Christmas stockings. 
for the Birthplace were collected by Miss. 
Elsie McPhee. A social hour followed. 


CHRISTMAS FAIR 
IN CAMBRIDGE 


This year’s Christmas fair at the Cam- 
bridge, Mass., church, was the best ever. 
Ideas built around the theme, “The Shop: 
in the Woods,” were fascinating. The 
vestry was converted into a miniature pine 
grove with venders’ wagons laden with 
Christmas gifts. The central scene was 
the ‘‘Igloo,’’ where lunch was served and a 
full course turkey supper for the evening 
meal. The general chairman was Mrs. 
Frederick W. Pfaff, who was assisted by 
Mrs. Fred Smith, Mrs. E. Russell Hill, 
Mrs. Frank B. Chatterton, Mrs. Charles T. 
Choate and Mrs. Philip C. James. 
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OHIO NEWSLETTER 


One of the main items of interest to 
active workers in Ohio is the change in 
publication of The Ohio Universalist. Its 
infrequent appearance was blamed for the 
lack of interest in it. Therefore, a commit- 
tee appointed by the board decided to 
try bringing it out once a month, reducing 
it from an eight-page to a four-page sheet, 
and making news items the principal 
feature. Each church has been asked to 
appoint someone to serve as reporter and 
subscription agent, and to the extent that 
this is working it is proving of help to the 
editor and manager. It is hoped that as 
the plan develops all churches in the state 
will send in regular reports of their ac- 
tivities. 

A number of the churches are sponsoring 
Red Cross work. With some it is purely 
church organizational work and with 
others a community affair. 

Bellville held a social and supper and 
donated the proceeds to the local Boy 
Scout shelter fund. 

Cincinnati is working on almost a seven- 
day-week basis. The newest organization, 
the Murray Club, is an active group of 
young people. The new neon lights are a 
real addition to the church. One is on the 
outside bulletin board and the other, in 
the form of a small cross, is in front of the 
organ pipes just over the pulpit platform. 
Cincinnati entertained the Miami Asso- 
ciation and the district Y. P. C. U. rally 
on two successive Sundays in November. 

Eaton, with a small but loyal group, is 
doing effective work. A Sunday school 
session is held every Sunday. The offerings 
are used to pay for the Wayside Pulpit, 
which is proving of worth to the commu- 
nity. There being no regular church services 
in Eaton, advantage is being taken of the 
opportunity to attend services at Eldorado 
conducted by Rev. Clinton Lee Scott, 
D. D. The Eldorado church group is an 
active one. Under the leadership of Dr. 
and Mrs. Scott, a Y. P. C. U. has been or- 
ganized and a group of young women. 

The Fork Ridge, W. Va., church has 
fellowship with Ohio and is served by a 
minister from Ohio, Rev. F. B. Bishop, 
D. D. Dr. Bishop goes to Fork Ridge 
once a month. In November he conducted 
a series of meetings. While there he made 
a number of calls, helped in the building of 
a basement under the church and held five 
services. One member who had previously 
been taken into the church was baptized, 
the baptistry in the Moundsville Christian 
Church being used for the service. 

Caledonia served a chicken supper this 
fall, which netted $54.60. They have in- 
vited the Buckeye Junior Institute to 
meet with them next summer as they 
have for four years, ever since the Institute 
was organized. 

Attica held a “Prince of Peace’’ contest 
on Noy. 10. The winner was a Catholic 
girl. The union Thanksgiving service was 
*held in the Baptist church, our church 
participating as usual. The community 


Christmas program will be held the Sun- 
day preceding Christmas with all churches 
participating. 

Jersey is holding services regularly under 
the leadership of a student from Denison 
University. Rev. L. P. Jones and Rev. 
Martha G. Jones have returned from a 
restful trip and are taking part in the ac- 
tivities of the church. 

The Little Hocking and Rockland Al- 
liances held a joint meeting at the new 
parsonage in Rockland in November. Re- 
cently Rev. F. B. Bishop, D. D., was 
elected president of the newly-organized 
local interdenominational ministerial as- 
sociation. He preached at the Thanks- 
giving service, which was held in the 
Methodist church at Belpre. 

The Milford union Thanksgiving service 
was held in the Universalist church on the 
evening of Nov. 24, Rev. E. H. Carritt, 
minister of the church, preaching the ser- 
mon. 

North Olmsted has had some interesting 
meetings this fall. In October, Dr. P. C. 
Arnold of the Case School of Applied 
Science of Cleveland, spoke at a Sunday 
morning service and told of his experiences 
during eight months spent in Germany. 
At a rally day held by the Ladies’ Aid, 
Rev. Wm. G. Schneider told of his trip 
last summer, when he took a group of boys 
from North Olmsted on a tour of the 
Middle West and Yellowstone Park. 

Springfield has held no regular services 
this fall owing to the illness of the minister, 
Rev. Ira W. McLaughlin. Plans are being 
made to hold services as often as possible. 
Rey. Harriet E. Druley gave a Thanks- 
giving sermon at a service held Nov. 17 
and will conduct a Christmas service Dec. 
15. Tentative plans are made for her to 
hold services on the third Sunday of each 
month. Mr. McLaughlin is improving 
slowly. 

Springboro has no regular church ser- 
vices. The Sunday school and Ladies’ Aid 
meet regularly. The church roof was 
shingled this fall and the woodwork on the 
outside of the church painted. The annual 
election day dinner and oyster supper was 
very successful. 

Woodstock received a small legacy re- 
cently. This was used to redecorate the 
entire interior of the church. The men and 
women of the church donated most of the 
labor. A rededication service was held 
Nov. 17, at which every seat was taken. 
Special music was furnished by the Grade 
School children and the junior vested 
choir. Most of the people remained for a 
pot-luck dinner and an afternoon of fellow- 
ship. 

Harriet E. Druley. 


TO PREACH IN 
MISSISSIPPI CHURCHES 

Rev. O. G. and Rey. Minnie Colegrove, 
formerly at Stockton, IIl., have made ar- 
rangements to supply the Universalist 
churches of Mississippi for a few months 
during the winter. Mr. Colegrove’s 
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preaching appointments at present are: 
Friday, Dec. 6, at the Liberty Church; 
Sunday, Dec. 8, at the Burrus Memorial 
Church; Sunday, Dec. 15, at Our Home 
Church. 


PARISH JUBILEE IN 
MEDFORD HILLSIDE 


The Medford Hillside (Mass.) church, 
of which Rey. A. J. Torsleff is pastor, held 
a parish jubilee gathering on Wednesday 
evening, Dec. 4, to celebrate their freedom 
from debt. 

Over 100 people of the parish attended 
despite the storm. After some community 
songs and several vocal solos by Mrs. 
Marie Hinckley, Donald N. Sleeper, 
parish treasurer, reported the sum of 
$584, probably $600, obtained at the 
recent fair. There has been an increase 
each year for five years under the present. 
pastor. : 

F. B. Gilman, a charter member who, as: 
a carpenter, helped to build the church, 
was called on to burn the old bills just paid,. 
after which Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, one of two. 
graduates from the Sunday school into the 
ministry, was called upon to burn the 
mortgage, $2,600. Miss Kirk’s father made: 
pulpit furniture and the hymn board. 

Amid rejoicing and sociability, ice cream,. 
cake and coffee were served. 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


Annette Horton Lincoln, wife of Fred S.. 
Lincoln of Canton, Mass., died Nov. 22. 
She and her husband attended the In- 
stitute of Churchmanship in 1939 and the: 
World Affairs Institute last summer. 
Mrs. Lincoln was a devoted worker in the 
Canton church. Mr. Lincoln is living with 
his daughter, Mrs. Harriet L. Munson, at 
37 Columbus Avenue, Stoughton, Mass. 

Benjamin C. Lane of Roxbury, Mass.,. 
prominent wool merchant in Boston and a 
brother of Dr. Alfred C. Lane, died of a 
heart attack on Thanksgiving Day. Mr. 
and Mrs. Lane attended part of the world 
Affairs Institute last summer. 

The directors of the Ferry Beach Park 
Association viewed the 1940 motion picture 
reel at their meeting in Boston Nov. 29. 
Vice-president Cate spent some 20 hours 
editing a series of “shots” taken last sum- 
mer. It takes 35 minutes to run off this 
story of Ferry Beachers in action. To safe- 
guard the film it was decided that it would 
be exhibited under the personal direction of 
Secretary Needham. He is corresponding 
with various church groups which are on 
the waiting list for it and invites inquiries 
from others. Address: 10 Winthrop Road, 
Arlington, Mass. No charge is made for 
exhibiting the film, but it is expected that 
incidental expenses will be taken care of 
either by a collection or an appropriation. 
In the case of churches some distance from 
Boston arrangements may be made for a 
circuit trip that will lower the expense. 

Two years.ago there was a contest for 
designing a Ferry Beach flag. The resulting 
design was on exhibition in the Quillen 
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parlor last summer and brought forth 
many suggestions for improvement. At 
the recent board meeting it was suggested 
that a better design would be that of the 
Ferry Beach pin placed on a field of green. 
This would embody the symbols and colors 
of seashore and pine grove as well as the 
friendship circle. Comments will be wel- 
come. The many Ferry Beachers who own 
pins can visualize and appreciate this idea 
better than those unfamiliar with this em- 
blem adopted many years ago. By whom 
was it designed? 

The Connecticut reunion will take place 
early in 1941 at Bridgeport. News about 
this and other reunions will begin to appear 
after the holiday season. 


THE CANFIELDS TO CELEBRATE 
GOLDEN WEDDING 


Dr. and Mrs. Harry L. Canfield are to 
observé 50 years of married life on Jan. 1, 
1941, in the parlors of the Universalist 
church in Woodstock, Vt. Twenty-five 
years ago they celebrated that anniversary 
in these same parlors. Mrs. Canfield 
wore her wedding dress on that occasion 
and plans to wear it on Jan. 1. They were 
married in the Universalist church in 
Akron, Ohio, by Rev. Ellwood Nash, 
minister of the church. An invitation to 
their friends is extended to be present on 
this occasion. 


RELIGIOUS DRAMA 
PRESENTED IN BROCKTON 


The Matrons’ Club of the Brockton, 
Mass., church presented a religious drama, 
accompanied by organ and chora! music, 
on Sunday, Dec. 8. Mrs. Harvey E. Pea- 
body and Mrs. Harvey F. Jenkins were in 
charge. Mrs. Jenkins was formerly or- 
ganist and choir director at the Melrose, 
Mass., church. At the close of the drama, 
refreshments were served in the vestry. 


SALEM PLANS MORAVIAN 
CANDLELIGHT SERVICE 


At the Salem (Mass.) church on the 
evening of Dec. 22, a Moravian candlelight 
service will be held. The duet of watch- 
man and traveler, the songs of the children 
in their capes and carrying lanterns, the 
folk songs by the choir and the music of 
organ and violin, all lead up to the tableau. 

In connection with the annual Christmas 
fair, a baby show was held in the afternoon 
under the direction of Mrs. Arthur W. 
Webster. In the evening, the choir under 
Earle Dolphin put on a rollicking musical 
show, ‘‘All at Sea.’”’ The decorations for 
the fair were in charge of Harlan York. 


OUR WORK AT SUFFOLK 

(Continued from page 1110) 
Every child had milk at noon and Nurse 
Davis will plan the menus for the 
lunches so that they will be as nutritious 
as possible. Dr. Diggs is co-operating 
by giving small-pox vaccinations to all 
the children who do not already have the 
vaccination. 


“Nurse Davis is thrilled with the 
progress of the clinic and she has a right 
to be. I have been through the clinics 
both in Cortland and in Cooperstown, 
and the set-up in Suffolk is far superior 
to anything I have seen. It is tremen- 
dously improved since you saw it. They 
have had 400 patients go through since 
last October.”’ 


The committee anticipates the continued 
co-operation of the General Sunday School 
Association in this project, and has had in- 
dications that in addition to the regular 
support from schools this organization 
will give some assistance in terms of needed 
equipment. The committee feels that as 
soon as this new work becomes known, the 
many attractive features will bring added 
support. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Harriet G. Yates, 

Gustav H. Ulrich, 

John M. Ratcliff, 
Committee. 


CHURCH SCHOOLS AND 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 1127) 


which he trusts, and it is also that to which 
he gives greatest devotion. From a func- 
tional approach, we may consider that re- 
ligion is the organizing center of life. This 
view of religion leaves a tremendous field 
open for the educational approach. 

In his final chapter, Mr. Elliott clarifies 
his position in regard to religious education 
by reaffirming his belief in the experimental 
educational approach not only to religion 
but to all of life—indeed that it is im- 
possible to separate the two. He concludes: 

“It is only as individuals and groups of 
individuals have been captured by the 
possibilities of love made manifest in 
Christ, as the goal of the Kingdom of God 
as becoming the dominating purpose of 
their lives and as fellowship with God has 
become an actual experience, that the 
educational process can be trusted. There 
is hope of the beginning and the growth of 
such living experience when individuals 
join with their fellows in the enterprises of 
God on earth.” 

“Can Religious Education Be Chris- 
tian?” is a difficult book to read. It pre- 
supposes a wide knowledge of the history 
of religion, and of educational methods; 
and it points up the fact that religious edu- 
cation is a field in which there is wide 
disagreement and questioning. Mr. El- 
liott’s conviction that the history of re- 
ligion has been an educational process in 
whole might well be questioned, I believe. 
But the book is so stimulating that it is a 
great incentive for each individual re- 
sponsible for a church school to clarify his 
own educational philosophy, and _ to 
evaluate critically his methods and teach- 
ings. Few will agree entirely with every 
part of the book, but no one should miss 
reading it. 

Betty Holden Baker. 
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PERSONALS 


Mrs. Robert M. Rice, wife of the pastor’ 


of the Arlington, Mass., church, gave an 
interesting lecture at the November meet- 
ing of the Cambridge Mission Circle. 

Miss Addie Stuart, a devoted member 
of the Canton, N. Y., church and a special 
friend of all the theological students for 
years, recently suffered a slight stroke of 
paralysis. 

Miss Ida M. Folsom, new promotional 
secretary of the A. U. W., spoke before the 
Mission Circle of the Lawrence, Mass., 
church, on Dec. 2, on the subject, ‘‘Religion 
Through Poetry.” 


Miss Louise Reynolds, the efficient sec- 


retary in the office of the president of St. © 


Lawrence University, has resigned to take 
a position with the Institute of Interna- 
tional Relations, New York City. 


Supply preachers in churches without 
pastors in Massachusetts were as follows 
on Dec. 8: Rev. F. W. Perkins, D. D., at 
North Attleboro, Francis Cheney at Rox- 
bury, and William Pritchard at Framing- 
ham. 


Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., has resigned 
as chairman of the committee on war re- 
lief of the Universalist General Convention 
due to pressure of other duties, but will 
continue unofficially to help the committee 
in its work. 


Dr. John M. Ratcliff was one of the 
instructors at the community leadership 
education school which was held under 
the auspices of the Greater Lowell (Mass.) 
Council of Religious Education from Oct. 
7 through Nov. 11. Dr. Ratcliff offered a 
course on ‘‘Personal Religious Living,”’ one 
of the seven areas in the field of adult 
education. 


Rev. Emerson 8. Schwenk of Bridgeport, 
Conn., returned to his old pulpit at Saugus, 
Mass., on Sunday, Dec. 1, to dedicate the 
redecorated church schoolroom and par- 
ticipate in parish festivities attendant 
upon it. On the Saturday preceding he 
and Mrs. Schwenk spent the afternoon with 
Rev. and Mrs. Douglas Frazier of Mal- 
den, Mass., and were dinner guests that 
evening of Miss Harriet G. Yates. 


Notices 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Renewed lay license of Frank W. Balcomb for three 
years. 
Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


KING’S CHAPEL WEEKDAY SERVICES 
Preachers 
Dec. 17-20: Rev. John R. P. Sclater, D. D., Old 
St. Andrew’s Church, Toronto, Canada. 


Pulpit GOWNS 


Fine materials, beautiful work, 


pleasingly low prices. Catalog and 


samples on uest. State your 
needs and iene. of church. fe 


DeMOULIN BROS. & CO. 
1171 South 4th St., Greenville, Ill. | 
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You can give no better 


Christmas Gift 


to a friend 


than a year’s subscription to 


The Christian Leader 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
quests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester 
8t., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


Boxed Selection of 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


No. 93 
Fourteen Folders with Envelopes 


Attractive Colors, Suitable Verses 
and Biblical Quotation 


Price: 50 cents per box 


Order from 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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I WILL HELP | 
Spread the Message 


of Universalism 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Enclosed find @:.. o........>%- 
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my contribution to the 1940-41 SUSTAINING FUND. 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delighttully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 

tions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 


reduce cost of tuition to students. 
Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 


President 


A university college whose large endow- 
ments, fine laboratories and libraries, and 
distinguished faculty offer exceptional 


opportunities in all departments. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Nils Wessell, Ph. D. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, John P. Tilton, Ed. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


St. Lawrence University 


College of Letters and Science 
Canton, N. Y. 


A College of Liberal Arts 


Address: 


DEAN E. L. HULETT 


Canton, N. Y: 


1132 


Crackling 

When the office typist left to get married, 
the staff clubbed together and bought her 
a vacuum cleaner. 

The honor of making the presentation 
fell upon Smith, who spent much time and 
thought on his speech. os 

When the time came, he stepped for- 
ward, blushed furiously, and said: 

“On behalf of my colleagues and myself, 
I congratulate you, and beg you to accept 
this token of our regard. We hope that, 
as you use it to free your home from un- 
necessary litter, you will be reminded of 
your old friends at the office.”’—Answers. 

* 

William Wilberforce, the slave liberator, 
had a sister who hustled for William and 
succeeded in getting him elected to Parlia- 
ment. Once when she had concluded her 
stump speech the crowd shouted, ‘‘Miss 
Wilberforce forever!”’ 

She stepped forward, ‘Gentlemen, i 
thank you, but believe me, I do not wish to 
be Miss Wilberforce forever.’’—Christian 
Advocate. 


* * 


Peggie: ‘“‘Yes, she was mad about the 
way in which the newspaper reported her 
marriage.” 

Mollie: “Why, did it mention her age?” 

Peggie: “Indirectly. It stated that ‘Miss 
Spinster and Mr. Hale were married, the 
latter being a well-known collector of an- 
tiques.’ ’—Watchman-Examiner. 

* * 

Sandy: “Here’s a ticket to the magician’s 
show tonight, Maggie.” 

Maggie: ““Thank ye, Sandy.” 

Sandy: “And Maggie, dear, when he 
comes to that trick where he takes a tea- 
spoon o’ flour and one egg and makes 
twenty omelettes, watch very close.”’— 
Advance. 

One day there was a slight disturbance 
among the pupils of a suburban school. A 
small boy had slapped a little girl. The 
teacher said, “Jack, no gentleman would 
strike a lady.” 

Jack replied, ‘‘Well, no lady would tickle 
a gentleman.’’—Worcester Telegram. 

* * 

Guest: ‘““‘What do you find best for clean- 
ing windows?” 

Hostess: “I have tried lots of things, but 
I find my husband best.’”’—Exchange. 

ok * 

Laborer: “Boss, will you give me 25 
cents advance on my time? Our preacher 
is gwine away, and we wants to give him a 
little momentum.’’—Hachange. 

* Ox 

Traffic cop: ““Who was driving when you 
hit that car?” 

Stupid: ‘None of us. We was all in the 
back seat.’’—Hachange. 
* * 

Traffic Officer: ““What’s the matter with 
you?” 

Driver: ‘I’m well, thanks, but my en- 
gine’s dead.” 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


< Calling to Remind 
YOU that the time 
is growing short to 


order your 


Christmas Books 


«« Words are the tools of thought” 
K . Kien a 


The Face is Familiar, 


The Selected Verse of Ogden Nash . : : enSeta 
Behind the Lines, A.A. Milne. . . . . ~~ 2.00 


A New England Sampler, Eleanor Early. . . . 2.50 


. From Many Lands, Lowis Adamic . ; : j - 3.50 


The Doctor and His Patients, 
Arthur E. Hertzler, M. D. - : ‘ A s —2ibd 


The Vanishing Virginian, Rebecca Yancey Williams . 2.50 
F ables for Our Time, James Thurber “ z ‘ ee 
Out of the Fog, Joseph Lincoln . : : ; ‘ a ee 
As the Seed is Sown, Christine Whiting Parmenter os ea 
Dutch Vet, Anion Rootheart . : ; ghee P . ee 
Have You Lost God? Winfred Rhoades . . . . 1.00 
Poems About Maine, edited by Sheldon Christian. . 1.50 
The Best Plays of 1939-1940, edited by Burns Mantle . 3.00 


Hildreth, the $10,000 Prize Novel, HarlowEstes . . 2.50 


> eS, Cee! 


Order from 
Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street - - - _ Boston, Mass. 


